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DINNEFORD’ Ss 
MAGNESIA. 





For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “ DIN EFORD'S” on eve ery bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates. and also during Fever. 





PERFECT BRITISH-MADE 


PARQUET FLOORING 


Beautiful 
hardest 


The CAMBRIDGE 


WOOD BLOCK & PARQUETRY COMPANY, LTD. 


71, Cambridge Road, Hammersmith, 
-LONDON, W. 


Floors to stand the 


wear at moderate prices. 





GUIDE TO 
AIR PRESSURES. 


/\ 





Minimum 
Size of | Air Pressure. 
Section P 
Front. Back TYRES 
mm. lbs. Ibs 
ts Keep your tyres pumped hard. 
| ® 2 Air costs nothing—your trouble 
120 70 85 
135 0 90 


will be handsomely repaid. 


THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO., LTD. 
19, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 





ESSENCE 


OF BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, 
FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS. 





For the Wounded & Convalescent. 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. 








Works: Melksham and Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
8 Garden Lounge 
Furniture. Furniture. 


Pe Pre tel 


SHOOLBRED'S 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 


FURNITURE 


for BUNGALOWS ani 
COUNTRY COTTAGES 


A Selection af Second-hand Furniture. 

















“RUSKIN 
POTTERY” 


Made only by 


W. HOWSON TAYLOR, West Smethwick 


FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 
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Sthe EAST LONDON HOSPITAL | 
for CHILDREN at Shadwell to 


close after nearly 50 years’ work ? 


Generous help is needed if the above danger is to be averted, and an 
earnest appeal is made to all friends of little children. The Hospital's 
borrowing powers are exhausted, and current expenses cannot be met. 
LorpD KNUTSFORD says: ‘‘ It will indeed be little short of a catastrophe 
to East London if the East London Hospital for Children has even to 
curtail its work.’’ The Country’s need for healthy children was 
never so great, and we make known with confidence the great need of 
this isolated Children’s Hospital in the midst of the East End. 


WILL YOU SEND aGift for theChildren? 


Donations in reply to this Special Appeal should be sent to HER GRACE THE 
DucHEss OF PorRTLAND, Welbeck Abbey, Worksop. 
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GARDEN AND FARM. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 1d. per word, minimum 2/-. 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


(continued). 





V'SITING AND CONSULTING 

ADY GARDENER.—Mrs. SAVILL, 
Chobham, Woking, Surrey, is now arranging 
to pay monthly visits where advice is ur- 
gently needed owing to head gardeners being 
called up and only unskilled labour is avail- 
able. Terms on application. 


OT PLOUGHIN CULTI- 
M Vad rein SH fic done ex- 
itiously at per acre, by Contractors to 
‘M. Office of Works.—For terms apply 
RoBeErRTs Bros., Eastwick Park Farm, Great 
Bookham, Surrey. 








ARDENING FOR WOMEN.— 
Essentially practical training; vege- 
table, fruit, and flower culture. Heaithy 
outdoor _ life. Individual consideration. 
Long or short courses. From 60 guineas per 
annum. Gardening year begins Sept. 21st. 
Illustrated prospectus of PEAKE, ‘* Udimore,”’ 
near Rye, Sussex. 





PAYING QUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Erc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





NLAND RESORT. — Mid Wales, 
Plinlimon.—Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony,and governess car, donkey tandem, 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation, Town one-and-a-half miles, 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.—ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Lianidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, § $.A.). 





STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 
superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 
you can select at one- -third to quarter dealer’ s 





FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
WANTED by Practical Farmer and 
Agricultural Expert. Advertiser farms 300 
acres and is anxious not only to increase 
Stock but to adopt Motor ploughing, etc., 
and by modern methods generally to increase 
the Farm’‘s output. Advertiser requires 
financial assistance permanently, 2ad is pre- 
pared to give yond and adequate interest 
for same.—‘* P 6 





Way D --Finest quality Spalding 
NS eal lawn tennis racquet, 13+ 
(r 140z.; must be in new condition: good 
price given.—‘‘ P 6921.” 





LD PAVING STONE FOR SALE 
for garden paths. etc.—A. SACKETT, 
67, Ellen Street, Hove, Sussex. 





1ANO GREATLY NEEDED for 
Ward in London Military Hosnital. 
Will anyone kindly give or lend ?—“ A 3828,” 





CARRIAGES FOR SALE 
AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 7 


ALLI ART. FOR SALE: in 

275 nly good condition and suitable 

for 13.2 14.2 ponv. Can be seen at 
a sling: 8.W.—* P 6915.” 





ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisement: 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 
O in “Causeries on English Pewter,” by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovere 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 11s., 

post free from the Offices of “COUNTRY 
LIFE,” — 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 





prices ; approval.—* G.,”’ 31, Ellerby Street, 
Fulham. Garden, W.C. 2 
GENERAL BOOKS, WORKS OF ART 
5 ‘ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





| RON. FENCING for ali purposes.— 
Continuous at Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railings, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free. We also 
have a small surplus stock of Kennel Runs 
for disposal at special prices; subject to being 
unsold. Pevtheclensen application. —BOULTON 
and PavL, LTD., Norwich. 





BuUieR COOLERS.—A Cooler to 

hold two ¢lbs. of butter sent carriage 
paid for 4/6, four 4 lbs. for 7/6; it is both 
economical, clean and reliable. —cC. H 
BRANNAM, LTD., Barnstaple. 





S WAG DISPOSAL FOR 
OUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying of 
ec is ; no solids ; no open filters ; per- 


fectly automatic ; everything underground. 
State particulars. — WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 





PORTABLE 6 BUILDINGS. Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, oly Enquiries invited.— 
FENN & Co., Ipswi ich 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

—Developing or Printing —The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6. Prints or 
postcards, 1d. (Cameras bought or ex- 
changed).—-MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 
Southampton. 


ANTED, Vols. 1 and 2 of ** Shooting,’ 
by Horace Hutchinson (‘‘ Country 
Life Library of Sport’’).—*‘ P 6916.” 





HE ‘COUNTRY. LIFE’ BOOK 
OF COTTAGES ” ts an indispensable 
hook to all interested in Housing Questions. 
The buildings illustrated in this volume are 
truly cottages—costing from £150 to £600— 
and full consideration is given to all types of 
cottages, for the rural labourer, the estate- 
servant, the smallholder, the clerk who lives 
outside the town, the ‘‘ week-ender,”’ and 
those of limited means who want a per- 
manent home of refined character in the 
country at the smallest possible cost. The 
price is but 5s., by post 5s. 6d. A Prospectus 
will be sent free of charge from the Offices of 
“CouNTRY LIFE,” 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 





NIMAL LIFE BY THE SEA- 
ORE” is a delightful companion 
for anu naturalists at the sea-side. 
The authors of this invaluable book are 
G. A. BOULENGER, LL.D., D.Sc., and C. L. 
BOULENGER, M.A., D.Sc., recognised authori- 
ties. The cost of the little volume is only 
5s. net, postage 5d. extra. It contains 
nearly 100 wonderful illustraticns, and is 
published at the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE,” 
LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2, A Prospectus of this book 
will be sent post free to any address, 





MOTOR CARS, Erc.,~ 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum n 2/6. 





F ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 
Fencing Send for illustrated price list. 
—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., LTD., 


Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 


1 TO 15-H.P. VULCAN (1914) 
for SALE; 5-seater; lias run under 
5,000 miles. excellent 


Electric lighting F , 


condition. Price £300.—* P 692 





ENTRANCE GATES.—Very fine pair 

of old Italian Iron Gates, 11ft. Zin. wide 
and 11ft. high, =s a Mt ornate over- 
throw, 5ft. high.—** A 3824 


Rass. ROYCE LAUDAULET, 

late 1912; run under 4,000 miles; blue, 
upholstered buff ; coo ‘condition ; great 
bargain; £900.—‘‘ A 382 
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Tobacco. 











To the smoker 
of appreciative palate 
there is a charm in 
CHAIRMAN that is 
without parallel. Its fragrance 
is pleasing, its flavour wholly 
satisfying, and its smoking so 
peculiarly cool that it never burns 
the tongue, however much it 
is smoked. 





















Chairman is economical in 
smoking. One ounce at 92d. 
yields a full six hours of enjoyment. 


It is made in different strengths to meet the testes of 
most men—* Chairman,” medium ; “ Boardman’s,” mild; 
and “ Recorder,” full; and is packed in | and 2-0z. lead 
packets and in }, 3, and |-lb. tins, and is sold at 93d. 
per ounce, and pro rata by all principal tobacconists 
and stores. 


Also sold by principal dealers in India, Canada, 


Australia, New Zealand, Egypt, South Africa, 









France, Norway, Sweden and the far East. 





R. J. LEA, Ltp., MANCHESTER. 
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The charge for Small Estate Announcements is 12s. per inch per insertion, 
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*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
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subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
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Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
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THE REAL 
EDUCATIONAL NEED 


HEN the Minister of Education on Friday 
afternoon introduced the new Bill which™ has 
been so long promised and deferred there was 
barely a quorum to listen to his eloquence. 
Yet in and out of Parliament that Edtcation 
Bill must form a preponderant part in Reconstruction. Mr. 
Fisher’s supporters in the Press excuse the Labour Members 
because of their own special excitement on that dav, to go 
or not to go to Stockholm involving a more important 
decision than the advancement of learning. Other Members 
were chidden for their indifference. A more exact explana- 
tion is that everybody knew the Bill was only “ out for an 
airing.’’ Its author knew there was not the ghost of a chance 
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of its being discussed this session. Besides, it is plainly an 
emanation of the Departmental Mind, and Mr. Fisher is a 
disappointment. The Bill is a tinkering Bill where a very 
strong and searching one was required. For the sake of 
argument its points may be admitted as at least useful. 
But if they were all passed as they stand, from the voluntary 
nursery garden—we mean school—to the compulsory con- 
tinuation—the planting out, so to speak—the great object 
would be still left unachieved. This is to mend the gaps 
disclosed by war. 

What are thev? We cannot attach the importance 
Mr. Fisher does to the greater employment of young children. 
In one passage he spoke as though this constituted an injury 
for which Education must demand satisfaction from Industry. 
Nor was there anything pertinent in his remarks on physical 
education—in fact, the Bill calls for no destructive criticism. 
Only it is the measure of a specialist cruising within his own 
narrow zone. It does not touch the great revelation of the 
war which is the widening of that gulf which yawns between 
class and class. It is seen more conspicuously in Russia 
or in Ireland. Both are suffering from the growth of bodies 
of men who reject and disdain what the mass of reasoning 
humanity has agreed to consider certain essential factors in the 
social compact, the law, mostly unwritten, by adhering ‘to 
which men of contrary aims and dispositions are enabled 
to live side by side in peace and even friendship. There is 
not a country in the world wherein the growth of something 
akin to the Sinn Fein movement cannot be noted. What 
has this to do with Mr. Fisher’s Bill? Everything. For 
keeping down rebellions of this kind only two weapons 
have ever proved effective—force, generally embodied in 
the sword of a military tyrant, and persuasion, which in its 
highest form is the tool of the schoolmaster. There is no 
question which would be preferred by England, ever the 
friend of healthy progress, ever the passionate lover of freedom. 
But by what practical step is the English genius for govern- 
ment by consent to be brought to bear on this most crucial 
question ? 

To accomplish it Mr. Fisher would have to recast his 
Bill very drastically. At present there is a hideling recognition 
of the need for mixing classes. The clever boy may push 
his way from an elementary to a secondary school, where he 
is usually a fish out of water and most miserable. Why not 
try it the other way about? Make your elementary school 
the school of the whole nation, to which every ratepayer 
may send his children without reflecting that in days to come 
they may be ashamed of having to confess where they were 
educated. It is not the name that really matters. Not so 
very long ago to have attended a parish school in England was 
like admitting the acceptance of parish relief, whereas it was 
an honour to have gone to a parish school in Scotland. To 
secure the end here roughly indicated rather than described, 
it is evident that an Act is needed which will be something 
more than a continuation of Mr. Balfour’s policy of 1902. It 
would have to be made as compulsory upon the rich as upon 
the poor that their children should attend this free school 
for a certain period, whatever might be their subsequent 
school. At first blush it may seen almost impossible to expect 
a boy to prepare for Eton or Harrow at a village school in the 
company of children whose fathers are probably serving his 
father, but that is a small matter if the arrangement really 
led to an interfusion of classes, if the embryo Balfours, 
Asquiths, Salisburys, Harcourts, Greys and Lansdownes had 
to come in personal contact with those destined to be the 
leaders of Labour. 

We believe that after the war young Englishmen will 
be in no antagonistic mood to an experiment of this kind. Not 
purity of descent, but loyalty to friends and bravery against 
the foe are the admitted titles to distinction. If Mr. Fisher 
cares to abandon his scheme and adopt this one, he may 
be assured that there will be an attendance of more than a 
mere quorum to hear its introduction, for he would be probing 
to the very heart the most dangerous and menacing of all 
the difficulties of the future. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece is a new portrait of Lady Swaythling, 
who is an indefatigable worker for the Serbian 
Red Cross. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions ts photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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N the House of Lords, as was natural, the Corn 
Production Bill met with more expert criticism than 
in the House of Commons, but the second reading 
was passed on Friday afternoon. One of the most 
notable speeches delivered was that of Lord Selborne, 
whose great point was that the Bill was more than a 
mere emergency measure, for, as he said, in a military 
sense Great Britain has ceased to be an islaid. We all 
hope that this war will be the last war for centuries, if 


not for the history of the human race, but after the lesson — 


we have received it would be a fatal error to go on 
lulling ourselves into the old feeling of security. If we 
wish to make our national position secure we must in the 
future be self-sufficing in regard both to munitions and food. 
Anyone who takes an impartial survey of the ambitions, 
jealousies and hatreds which have been let loose by this 
world conflict will not be confident that they can be imme- 
diately soothed and allayed by the proclamation of peace. 
Settlement after the war will be a very ticklish proceeding, 
attended with danger of outbreak on the part of one or more 
of the Powers. Probably if that critical time be got over 
and a wise statesmanship brought to bear on the settlement, 
so that as few as possible of open sores be left, the world 
will have opportunity of enjoying a long period of peace. 
Yet there will always be the feeling that every country will 
find safety in being able to feed itself and provide the material 
for defence if it should be attacked. That is the true and 
sound defence of the Corn Production Bill. No doubt it 
will be amended on points of detail during the Committee 
stage. There is no reason why the peers should not endeavour 
to make it as good as it can be made. 


AMONG the extraordinary phrases which occur in Mr. 

Gerard’s book now appearing chapter by chapter in the 
Daily Telegraph, the most extraordinary is that of the 
Emperor William in regard to the ‘‘ Lusitania.“ He said he 
would not have permitted the “Lusitania” to be torpedoed 
if he had known it. ‘‘ No gentleman would kill so many 
women and children.” It is the phrase ‘“‘so many” that 
arrests the attention. The inference is that, according 
to the Kaiser, a gentleman without doing anything unbe- 
coming might kill a few women and children—say a dozen 
of each. The book is an extraordinary revelation of the 
mental attitude of the Kaiser and his men. It also brings 
out the interplay of selfish ambition among the German 
statesmen which no doubt was easily visible to an observer 
on the spot, but could not be so clearly seen in the reports 
of the much-censored German papers. Mr. Gerard has made 
a notable contribution to the literature of the war, and the 
Daily Telegraph is to be congratulated on its enterprise 
in securing the English rights of serial publication. 


[T is satisfactory to learn that measures have been taken, 

or are in course of being taken, to conserve the surplus of 
fruit which may be available this year. This is to be done 
by drying and pulping. The fruit being treated just at the 
moment is the plum, of which there was a glut at Covent 
Garden last week, so that in some cases consignments had 
to be returned to the grower. Centres for drying have been 
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arranged at Cambridge, at Bewdley and Pershore in Worcester- 
shire, at Cheltenham in Gloucestershire, at the Harper- 
Adams Agricultural College in Shropshire, at Maidstone, 
Sittingbourne and Marden in Kent. We hope the number 
of such places will be considerably extended. The apple 
crop is even more important than the plums. It is suggested 
that allotment and small-holding societies which have a 
small surplus that could not be remuneratively despatched 
by rail or motor by joining together a number of growers 
could be able to consign a fair amount to the markets, as is 
done by the Norwich Food Production League and the 
Criccieth Women’s Institute. Home canning, again, will 
probably be developed by the use of the excellent new machine 
of which some account is given in this week’s issue by our 


Garden Editor. 
[F the wet weather continues, it seems unfortunately 
probable that the treatment of potatoes infected with 
disease will become a matter of importance to small-holders 
and others. To help them over the difficulty some directions 
have been sent out from the Food Production Department. 
The main thing to remember is that the disease first attacks 
the haulm, so that it is of very great importance on the first 
sign of decoloration to remove the haulm and burn it. Fire 
is the only really satisfactory method of arresting infection. 
Even in the case of potatoes not infected it is often a good 
plan, as soon as the plants have begun to die down and the 
leaves are turning yellow, to cut off, remove and burn the 
haulm. When the crop has reached this stage the potatoes 
in any case make practically no further development, so that 
the removal of the haulm causes no loss of crop, while if it 
is allowed to remain it may become diseased and lead to 
disaster. If the potatoes are matured they will take no 
harm from lying in the soil after the leafage has been removed 
until the weather is fine enough for lifting them. 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 
God save our gracious King. (It seems 
The Church is full of bygone dreams.) 


Long live our noble King. (My own, 
Tis hard to stand here all alone.) 


God save the King. (But, sweetheart, you 
Were always brave to dare and do.) 


Send him victorious. (For then, 
My darling will come home again !) 


Happy and glorious. (’Twill be 
Like Heaven to him—and what to me ?) 


Long to reign over us. (My dear! 


And we’d been wedded one short year !) 


God save our King. (And Lord, I pray 
Keep my King safe this very day.) 


Forgive us, thou—great England’s kingly King 
That thus do women National Anthems sing. 


Fay INCHFAWN. 


[T would be very interesting at a time of more leisure to 

discuss the practical value of dignity in names. Mr. 
Fisher in his speech rather missed the fact that the education 
of the poor in this country has always been associated with 
a name which carries with it some invidious class distinction. 
A Parish school in the old time, a National school, a Board 
school, an Elementary school, are all bad names for the same 
thing. Yet a Parish school in Scotland was an institution 
that people were proud of, and it is pretty certain that 
democracy would be rendered more mobile if the class school 
were abolished altogether and the National school were to be 
looked upon as one for English children of any and every 
grade. We have had an example of bad nomenclature— 
to which National Service probably owes its fall—in the 
ill odour attached to Labour Exchanges. The phrase makes 
one think of poverty, unemployment, charity, and a host of 
other things equally unpleasant. 


[T remains very difficult to analyse and value the different 

currents in Russian life. Recently, the Council of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates have assumed a much more 
patriotic attitude, so that it would almost appear as if the 
German threat were going to unite the warring elements of 
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tke Russian race. General Kornilof{f is evidently setting 
about the re-establishment of discipline with all the energy 
and resolution of which he is capable, and in Kerensky he 
has a sure and strong support. On the other hand, one hears 
that the peasants have become so engrossed with the prospect 
of obtaining land that they are comparatively careless about 
what happens in the war. The agrarian trouble has scarcely 
ever slumbered in Rvssia during the last quarter of a century, 
though at times it was more quiescent than it is now. But 
in the Revolution the peasant has seen the cpportunity 
of securing a division of the land and is likely to insist on 
it. The question is only whether he will be awakened out 
of his dream by the knocking on the gate which comes from 
the German armies. 


EVEN in air fighiing there is opportunity for a display of 

the knightly virtues. After the attack on Southend on 
Sunday—which was certainly verv far removed from any- 
thing chivalrous, since the victims were visitors and people 
preparing to go to church—a battle roval took place over the 
sea. The pilot, whose name should have been mentioned— 
he is described by the Secretary of the Admiralty only as 
“he who destroyed the Gotha ’’—attacked a hostile machine 
flving 4,000ft. below the enemy formation. He attacked 
from the front and dreve the enemy down to the water, 
where he observed him to turn over and saw one of the occu- 
pants hanging on to the tail. Thereupon he threw his worst 
foe his own lifebelt, quite in the manner of one of the heroes 
of the Round Table. The German champion, who has been 
shot twice in the head, is one of the few of his countrymen 
to recognise anything good in his opponent. “‘ He is 
a dashing fellow,” he said of the man who shot him, 
‘who never refuses battle and is always ready to 
attack.” 


LITERARY people will regard the publication of the 

Memoirs of Lord Morley as the most interesting bookish 
event of the coming autumn. Lord Morley—one can scarcely 
help in this connection calling him John Morley, as by that 
name was his fame won—has been before the British public 
now for a good half century. He has been in many positions 
where he was bound to learn all kinds of secrets, and yet it 
mav be taken as certain that his memoirs will contain nothing 
sensational. The writer belongs to that older and more 
austere school of letters which carried prudence and discretion 
almost to the point of being faults. It may be expected that 
his book will have solid, enduring interest ard be a work to 
be read by the generations that fellow. But it would be 
opposed to all the traditions of his life for him to try to make 
it attractive by the inclusion of political or literary gossip. 
Yet in his double capacitv as man of letters and politician, 
what a splendid pageant of illustrious men and women 
have not only passed before his gaze, but come into close 
contact with him! It was a review of a book by George 
Eliot that first brought him into notice. IIc has had a long 
connection with the honoured name of Macmillan; he 
edited the Fortnighily Review ; he succeeded Mr. Greenwood 
as the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. While that was 
going on he has been the intimate of the illustrious statesmen 
of his time and the confidant of some of them. The treasures 
amassed during so full a lifetime are well worth recording, 
and must result in the production of a book of the very frst 


rank. 


A CORRESPONDENT who is more of a humorist than 

a farmer sends us some entertaining notes about a market 
in an East Coast town which he attended recently. Unfortu- 
nately, the letter is not for publication, but there can be no 
harm in giving the substance cf it. There was a motor with 
“Food Production” painted on it, and this seems to give 
the clue to the chaff of those who had assembled round 
the auctioneer selling horses. The word “ profiteer’’ was 
frequently heard, and such advice as “ Don’t vou run him 
up or you'll be run in.” Near by was a circular enclosure 
full of calves, and the wits of the crowd found here abundant 
material for their rustic jests. The creatures, as is their 
way, were butting one another, and when a large one went 
at a smaller, ‘‘ That’s the professor,’’ someone cried, “ barging 
into the agricultural expert.”” Some quiet Jerseys that 
kept a little aloof from the rest were dubbed “ the permanent 
officials,” and the biggest in the enclosure was nicknamed 
“the Lord High Controller,’ while those around him were 
“ directors.”” In this manner the rustic wit plays round 
the Board of Agriculture and the kindred organisations 
to which birth has been given during the last twelve 
months. 
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BY the time these words appear in print the Henderson 
affair will, it is hoped, have blown over. All such incidents 
are regrettable, chiefly because they distract attention 
frm the war. Had the legal advisers of the Crown 
stated clearly and emphatically at the beginning that no 
passports could be issued to Stockholm on the ground that 
communication with enemy subjects is illegal in war-time, 
a great commotion would have been avoided. The Labour 
Party, like other Englishmen, have common sense enough 
to understand that when peace comes to be negotiated, the 
plenipotentiaries will have to represent not any single class, 
but the entire country. Probably there will be no very 
essential difference between the settlement formulated by 
the Labour leaders and that eventually insisted upon by 
this country. But it would be an entirely false position 
if Labour delegates were first permitted to discuss these 
terms with the enemy. That is the view not only of Great 
Britain, but of Italy and the two great democracies, the 
United States and France. Mr. Asquith used the appropriate 
word when he described the incident as a misunderstanding. 
It is obvious that no charge of bad faith can be maintained 
either against Mr. Henderson or the Prime Minister. There 
was simply a difference of opinion, which had its origin in 
the dual life of a statesman who was at the same time a 
Cabinet Minister and secretary to a great organisation. 


THE GREY GOWN. 
Yes, I will gown me in grey, 
For grey is the sky, 
And so is the dawning of day, 
And when the days die, 
Grey, too, is the world for the waiting. 
There shall be broideries black, 
For black is the night: 
And many will never come back 
From the wave or the fight: 
And black is the foe in his hating. 


Grey and black—like this city of ours 
That shuts out the sun, 
Bleak winds blow forbidding the flowers, 
After spring has begun ; 
And dark is the day of our sorrow. 
Then why wear a knot of the blue 
When all is so dreary ? 
That hint of the heavenly hue 
Is lest waiting grow weary, 
For bright shines my hope in the morrow. 
Mary DOREEN SPENDER. 


[XN a week of stirring events the resignation of Mr. Neville 

Chamberlain and a number of his colleagues has passed 
with but slight comment. If any lesson can be drawn from 
his experience, it is that the methods which suit one set of 
conditions are not necessarily good for another. We refer 
chiefly to the advertising methods which were copied from the 
recruiting campaign carried on during the first vear of the 
war. The appeal for soldiers had behind it a call for valour 
and self-sacrifice which was not so apparent when a demand 
was made for civil volunteers. What was needed, rather, was 
a system of devolution in which separate organisations or 
local bodies could have drawn up a list of the assistance they 
required, and then asked for voluntary workers to take up the 
definite employment. This would have given evervone a 
chance of selecting the task which he or she felt capable 
of performing. But to enlist for work in the abstract led 
only to such anomalies as that of a genius for mechanics 
being chosen to write circulars or keep accounts. 


"TWO or three weeks ago reference was made in these coh. mns 

to the most regrettable loss of fish which had taken place 
at one or two towns on the North-East Coast. The matter 
was brought before the authorities, and we are glad to learn 
that practical measures have been adopted for utilisirg to 
the full any extraordinary catch of herrings or other fish 
which luck may bring the fishermen. Facilities for curing fish 
have been very much enlarged. so that at a pinch large quanti 
ties can be dealt with. The railways, too, have been organised 
so as to carry the fish to the inland markets. This is as it 
should be. At a time when all food is scarce and fish almost 
the most difficult of any to procure. it was very disappointing 
to know that tons had to be dropped in the sea as being 
spoiled, and that after the manufacturers of manure had 
taken as large a quantity as the could deal with 
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VANGUARD FARM FOR DISABLED 


SATLORS AND SOLDIERS 


By G. BINNIE CLARK. 


IVE miles upward and eastward out of Maidstone 

the village of Sutton Valence curls around the hill- 

side of that fertile plateau which looks down over the 

Weald of Kent. A little way 

back from the edge of the 
hill, adjoining the playground of 
Sutton Valerce School, is the sixty- 
five acre plot of the Vanguard 
Farm, where the settlement on the 
land of our disabled warriors is 
being organised and carried out by 
a committee of women, whose prime 
movers are drawn from the members 
of the Agricultural Section of the 
Lyceum Club. The committee has 
been fortunate in raising — sufficient 
funds (£2,000) to secure land for the 
first demonstration of the plan in the 
heart of England’s garden, at the 
door of a lovely old village through 
which a motor speeds to and fro be- 
tween the towns of Maidstone and 
Headcorn four times a day ; the fare 
from Sutton Valence to the county 
town of Kent is eightpence. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 
A glance at the subscription list 


results of different systems of cultivation in Scotland, 
England, Denmark, France and Canada ; and she has worked 
on small-holding, farm and ranch in Hampshire, Worcester- 





discovers many illustrious names 
among the members of this com- A CORNER OF THE HIRED FARM-BUILDINGS. 


mittee of professional women, and it 

is of special encouragement to note that women of the 
medical profession, led by Dr. Annie McCall, Medical 
Director of Clapham Maternity Hospital, and Miss M. 
Ritchie, its Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, who have backed 
this scheme first in tens and in hundreds by gifts and 
loans and grants, finally expressed their approval of the 
present phase of development with the loan of a further 
£1,000 to redeem the bank loan. Through such generosity 
it has been possible to obtain a fair start. Equally eager 
seems the will for active service. There is neither salary list 
nor an expensive organisation. The service of every 
member of the committee is voluntary, including the most 





A LANCE-CORPORAL AND HIS 


valuable and arduous service of Miss Violet Bertram, the 
Secretary and Managing Director. 
THE PLAN. 
Miss Violet Bertram is the originator and producer 
of the plan. She has studied the principles, methods and 


FAMILY. 


shire, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The affirmation at the 
root of her proposition is that given certain conditions 
a man and his family can live from the produce of two 
acres of land; that from the same source he can afford every 
vear to pay back a share of the initial cost of his land and house 
so that in a period of from fifteen to twenty vears he acquires 
possession of his freehold. 

To obtain the results she anticipates, Miss Bertram counts 
on co-operation as chief factor—a co-operative farm for a 
minimum of ten settlers. One set of implements to be worked 
by the required horse power ; ‘‘ co-operative husbandry, co- 
operative housing of milch cows, co-operative dairies, ensuring 
hygienic and sanitary milk.” ‘* Each 
family will live in a comfortable 
cottage and be provided with stock 
(cows, pigs, goat, poultry, rabbits) 
and shown how to care for them 
on humanitarian, hygienic and com- 
mercially successful principles.’’ With 
the exception of the cow the stock 
is handled individually, and the 
garden is left to the direct care of 
its owner, 

Althovgh the broad influence of 
Canadian conditions inspires and_per- 
vades this plan of settlement, it is to 
Denmark its author turns for evidence 
and for much practical suggestion in 
the setting of her detail. The Danish 
system of tethering the milch cows on 
sections of land seeded to grass and 
herb for rotational pasture will be 
followed at the Vanguard Farm; it 
enriches the fertility of the soil, and 
saves the arduous and expensive 
labour of the spreading of manure; 
and so on, wherever Denmark has 
proved a point of economy or increase 
Miss Bertram is swift to seize that 
point. All surplus produce is to be 
disposed of in bulk at the most con- 
venient point of distribution. It is 
hoped that much will be purchased 
direct by the consumer, because it is intended that this farm 
will be a food factory. Wheat will be sold as flour; oats 
as oatmeal ; cows as milk, butter and cheese ; pigs as bacon ; 
and fruit as jam. 

Each settlement will employ a practical manager to 
carry out the working of the farm. The dwelling-house of 
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this officer is to find place on the section of land allotted 
to the farm buildings: the charge will include the care 
of horses, cows, implements and dairy house; and the 
control and the responsibility of the accomplishment of 
work on the land. Each settler must give aid according 
to his strength, and the children are to be taught to milk 
and encouraged to give all kinds of help in every department. 
Although no fewer than ten members may combine to form a 
unit, several units may combine to farm together with one 
set of farm buildings, one plant and one manager. Thus 
the establishment of the Vanguard Farm is intended for the 
employment of thirty disabled warriors who must all be 
family men, and as Miss Bertram has undertaken the work 
of the organisation and management, it starts with the best 
possible chance of success, since all who know her work on 
the land appreciate its value. 

The plan of the Vanguard Farm is out of the embryo, 
but it is not on its feet. The building of the cottages has 
not been started and the settlers are lodged temporarily in 
cottages too far from the farm. In the spring the question 
of labour was a most serious difficulty, and hitherto Miss 
Bertram and a young Scotch girl have been the only regular 
helpers of the teamster. At the digging season most valuable 
help came from a detachment of women from the Transport 
Section of the Women’s Reserve Ambulance (Commander- 
in-Chief, Hon. Evelina Haverfield). They did splendid 
spade work just in time to render the gardens of the present 
settlers already a source of food supply, and pride and pleasure 
to their owners. Very much more of such voluntary service 
is needed among the crops—a Sabbath team of eleven or 
fifteen able people could work wonders. Money is most 
urgently needed to start the building of the cottages. Help 
in kind is even more urgently the need of the moment. The 
five children of two soldiers share the milk of a small goat ; 
but Mrs. Parker, sister of the late Lord Kitchener, and the good 
friend of all soldiers, is hurrying up the promised gift of a cow. 

The wording of the plan reads for ‘‘ Consolation and 
instruction.” If in working it out Miss Bertram can prove 
her theory, “‘ pound to the inch and ton to the acre,’’ it will 
be a most valuable economical demonstration, and may 
become a mighty factor in the agricultural changes which 
are to yield to England the produce and revenue due 
to the fertility of her land and the excellent work of her 
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land labourers ; but the trace of knowledge and experience 
which runs through every detail of this most careful plan 
is seen again, blended with extraordinary forethought and 
human kindness, in the manner in which the smallest detail 
has been arranged for the reception, well-being and encourage- 
ment of our gallant men discharged as physically unfit for 
further military service, and proves that even at this very 
early stage in the development of the Vanguard Farm the 
consolation end of the compact has been made good. For 
example, the first settler, Lance-Corporal Sydney Underwood 
of the Royal Fusiliers, served seven years in the Navy before 
the war. He came through the adversity of the Dardanelles 
to succumb to illness in Egypt, but was passed out of hospital 
as fit for service and sent to France, where one morning he 
dropped like a stone while on duty. Examination proved 
his heart permanently injured, and he received his discharge. 
He has a bright, energetic young wife, three small boys and 
a girl, and a pension of 22s. per week. ‘“‘ They should do 
well on that with a cottage and a garden,” I remarked, 
forgetting how difficult I find it to eat to live—and work— 
within the margin of a pound. “ You really think so,” 
said Miss Bertram; ‘‘ then please write down every detail 
of your plan to cover the cost of food for six people with 
22s. a week.”’ And she took me through the proposition 
shilling for shilling, ounce for ounce, as she had already 
taken many another idle talker, and proved that one would 
have to look to the ravens for breakfast oatmeal and appeal 
to the angels for boots. 

Conditions will be much easier after harvest, when 
potatoes, flour, oatmeal and fodder for the stock will 
be furnished from the farm; but in the meantime the rent 
for the temporary cottages, which are so hard to find, has 
to be paid from the central fund. 

No one can convey the gladness and the hope that the 
development of this plan of a co-operative farm brings into 
such a life as Sydney Underwood’s, which must be but a 
type of thousands of such shattered lives. The horrors of 
Mesopotamia, the long illness in Egypt, the fine, obedient 
effort to do one’s bit in France with the last remnant of 
physical strength mean a frame far below par for the rest 
of one’s days. In life on the land healing is to be found for 
such lives, and such an opportunity to bring up children in a 
proper manner as our soldiers have deserved of their country. 


THE EMPIRE SETTLEMENT SCHEMES 


N the Report of the Tennyson Committee on the measures 
to be taken for settling ex-Service men within the Empire, 
the most notable feature is the very slight preparation 
which is being made at home. The general policy 
disclosed in the Report is sound and welcome. It is 
perfectly true that the war has revealed a strength of kin- 
ship between the far-sundered parts of the British Empire 
the existence of which in such intensity was not before 
realised. It is also very apparent that the Imperial policy 
should be to knit and strengthen these bonds. The British 
Empire looked upon as a whole is huge, but far too thinly 
settled. There are none of the Overseas Dominions of the 
King which are supporting the populations of which they 
are capable, or producing the wealth which they might pro- 
duce. Before the war the Government in its stand-offish 
way concerned itself very little as to the destination of its 
emigrants. If they left these shores they might go to a 
colony or to a foreign country, just as it pleased themselves. 
The matter was one of indifference to the Home Govern- 
ment. It never can be so again. We have learned that 
a son of the Empire is as valuable in Canada or Australia 
as he is at home. Therefore we cannot help supporting 
the plea that a Central Emigration Board should be con- 
structed and that it should have for its mission the 
governance and ordering of those who wish to leave these 
shores to pursue a career elsewhere. - 
To take a long view, however, is essential in this matter, 
and Australians and Canadians readily admit that the most 
effectual means of supplying the Colonies with men is to have 
plenty of them at home. If the efforts which are at present 


being made to revive British agriculture on a large scale | 


are successful, it follows that our rural districts will be much 
more densely populated than they were before and that there 
will be a constantly growing surplus available for pioneer 
work in the distant Dominions. What, then, are we doing to 
lay this foundation? In the Report the steps are enumerated : 


The plans for the employment and settlement of ex-Service men on the 
land in England and Wales are, in brief, as follows : 

So far as employment is concerned, the only proposals so far disclosed are : 

(a) The establishment of a minimum wage of 25s. per week for agri- 

cultural labourers. 
(6) The guarantee of a minimum price for wheat and oats from 1917 
to 1922. 

It does not seem to us that the language here used is absolutely 
correct. These plans were drawn up not for the employ- 
ment of anybody, but to encourage greater corn production. 
However, without quibbling about a phrase, we may agree to 
the assumption that “ if grassland to anything like the extent 
of the 3,000,000 acres desired is ploughed up, there will be 
a demand for agricultural labourers, both skilled and 
unskilled, largely in excess of the numbers employed 
before the War.”’ It would not be unfair, in view of the 
facts, to say that there are no plans for the employment 
of ex-Service men, and the question is, what more can 
be done? The answer will be given when we have con- 
sidered what is said in regard to settlement. The Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries has been empowered to acquire 
land for a small number of experimental small-holding 
colonies in England and Wales up to a maximum of 6,000 
acres in all. One of these, that at Sunk Island near Hull 
was described in a recent number. It consists of 2,300 acres. 
Another has been acquired at Lilleshall, about fifteen miles 
from Shrewsbury, and a third of 1,000 acres near Holbeach in 
Lincolnshire. When the scheme is complete it will only 
make provision for 240 men, or, including their wives and 
families, 1,200 persons. It is rather a demonstration than 
a provision, and probably its most useful purpose will be that 
of training men, who will be paid a fair living wage meanwhile, 
until they are capable of taking up land for themselves. 
The Committee has been informed by the Board of Agri- 
culture that it has in view proposals for obtaining land 
for the settlement of ex-Service men on a large scale. 
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In Scotland a similar demonstration is to be carried 
out, and the Duke of Sutherland has presented to the 
nation the farm of Borgie for a like purpose. This extends 
to 12,200 acres, of which 200 acres are arable or can be 
reclaimed. 

That summarises what has been done in the United 
Kingdom. It is little enough, and our judgment upon it 
must to a large extent depend on the expense involved. 
Nobody seems to have fully taken into consideration the 
principle that if a small-holding is not to be a mere reward 
to the ex-Service men, but a permanent means of providing 
a livelihood for a family—a succession of families, indeed— 
then it must be founded upon an economically sound basis. 
On this rock the Government is sure to split, as every other 
Government has split. Economy is a virtue which cannot 
be expected from a permanent official whose interests are not 
at stake. The most honest man will not buy or sell for others 
with as much keenness as he would for himself. 

One does not know what is covered by the expression 
that “the Board of Agriculture have in view proposals for 
obtaining land for the settlement of ex-Service men on a 
large scale.” The language is too vague, and there are obvious 
difficulties in the way of acquiring more of such land as 
there is at Sunk Island or at Lilleshall. Such land is at 
present in the possession of good agriculturists, and it would 
be a very strong step to dispossess them. On the other hand, 
there still remains the proposal which has been strongly 
advocated in these columns and against the carrying out 
of which no valid objection has been raised. This is the re- 
clamation of waste land. Quantities of it could be acquired 
on very easy terms. The work of preparation could be done 
by the men themselves. If they can be employed, as is 
projected, in learning the business of agriculture and at 
the same time doing what work they are able to on a Crown 
Colony, they could be employed on the same terms on 
reclamation. It would be far better that this should be so. 
A great consideration is to select for the holdings tenants or 
owners who have shown themselves possessed of the faculty 
for making the best of them, and when the cultivation reached 
a profitable basis, then those who had been engaged in the 
work would have a first choice, assuming that they had done 
well. Here is a kind of home settlement which would pro- 
vide what is wanted with the least possible friction. Already 
experiments on a considerable scale are on foot, and a number 
of owners of waste land have voluntarily written to say that 
they would like to carry out a scheme of the kind when 
once the war is over. As long as it continues, there are 
great difficulties in the way. Labour is almost impossible 
to procure. Sunk Island would have been in a quandary 
but for the soldier labour which was provided there. 
Materials for cottage building are very difficult to get and most 
expensive. We may cssume that when hostilities cease 
and factories get to work again on their proper functions 
instead of being employed on munitions or other Govern- 
ment purposes, although absolute cheapness may not be 
attained, prices will moderate, so that the building of cottages 
and so on will become a more practicable proposition. While 
the work of reclamation was going on, it would be easy to 
provide temporary accommodation for the hands employed. 
It would, in fact, be better to do this, for we may be sure 
that of the thousands who may rush to small-holdings as a 
change from their experience in France and Flanders, only 
a small percentage will remain on the land. After the Boer 
War the Canadian Government provided homesteads for those 
of their soldiers who wished them, but unless we are wrongly 
informed, there is not one now in possession of the original 
holding. On these lines—that is to say, the Government’s 
plan for model and teaching holdings, the purchase of such 
land as is obtainable without resort to violent methods and the 
reclamation of all promising waste—there are the possibilities 
of a programme that would find home employment for a very 
large number of discharged soldiers and sailors. Most people 
will agree that this home colonisation is the more important 
Those in the Overseas Dominions who have expressed them- 
selves on the matter recognise that the very best tvpe of 
emigrant would be the young men and women who were 
brought up on these holdings ; that is to say, if we had a 
teeming rural population they would be able to attract 
the very best of the surplus. But never should it be forgotten 
that it is most important to have the centre of the Empire 
populated with healthy and thriving citizens. When this 
is conceded, sympathetic consideration may be extended to 
the excellent preparations made in Canada and Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and Rhodesia. 

In all that we have said there has been no desire to 
minimise the supreme importance of having every part of 
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the Empire as closely settled as may be, nor should any 
obstacle or impediment be put in the way of an ex-Service 
man who prefers the more adventurous career of the Colonies 
to the quieter life of the Mother Country. The strength of 
the Empire has been revealed by the present war, but its 
potentialities far more so. If Imperial development be 
carried out with vigour and harmony, its strength would be 
the best assurance against any repetition of the fearful 
events of the last three years. 


MACHINERY FOR 
MODERN FARMERS 


By ‘‘ PLOUGHSHARE.” 


THE WALLIS-JUNIOR AGAIN. 


INCE writing last week’s notes I have again seen the 

Wallis-Junior tractor at work, this time upon a 

strong clay loam in a rather damp condition which 

was not favourable to wheel grip for the tractor. 

However, the work done by the tractor fully con- 
firmed my 
previous 
impres- 
sions, 
a3 the 
land was 
ploughed 
to a full 
1oins. deep 
and the 
plough 
which was 
used was a 
Case auto- 
matic self- 
lift plough, 
turning 
three — fur- 
rows I4ins. 
wide. A 
Hie Os Cee-- 
worthy 
point was 
that even 
with this 
deep and 
heer aevay: 
ploughing 
the engine 
continued 
to run right 
up to its 
governed 
normal 
speed, and 





The wide, deep ploughing done by the Wallis- 
when at Junior tractor with three-furrow Case plough—a 
Moy) ies total of 3ft. 6ins. wide by ti0ins. deep each 


quest the 
governor 
was thrown out of action, the speed of the tractor at once 
increased, thus showing that there was still a reserve of 
power available. 


CONVERTING A FORD CAR INTO A TRACTOR. 


Working in the same field as the Wallis-Junior was a 
Ford motor car which had been converted into a motor 
tractor by means of a standardised set of attachments com- 
prising a frame, axle, and pair of suitable metal wheels 
for farm traction work. To apply these attachments the 
usual road wheels are removed from their axles, and in place 
of them two small roller pinions are fitted which mesh with 
gear rings inside the metal wheels. The original axle thus 
becomes a countershaft, from which the drive is taken to the 
tractor wheels. Provision is also made to render more 
efficient the water-cooling system of the engine, and the 
carburettor is modified so that paraffin may be used as fuel. 
The cost of the whole of the attachments and the necessary 
alterations is about f90. A very practical feature is that 
within a few minutes the tractor wheels and axle can be 
removed and the road wheels refitted so that the machine 
is still available for road work. 


passage across the field. 
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The Ford car is a wonderful and long-suffering machine 
subject to many indignities and much ill usage, all of which 
it seems to survive, so perhaps it will also survive this, the 
greatest of the strains yet put upon it. So far as actual 
performance goes, the converted Ford car was pulling a two- 
furrow walking plough cutting furrows gins. wide and about 
6ins. deep at a good speed and, strangely enough, doing 
equally as good work as | 
have yet seen accomplished 
by the Ford motor tractor 
which was specially designed 
for farm use. The converted 
Ford performed very much 
better than another specially 
designed farm tractor, the 
Farmer Boy, which was work- 
ing alongside, as the latter, 
owing to its design, could not 
get sufficient tractive grip on 
the ground to pull the plough 
steadily, and frequently 
stopped. The construction of 
the Farmer Boy is somewhat 
similar in principle to that of 
the Bull tractor, recently re- 
ferred to in my notes, 7.e., it 
is a three-wheeled machine 
having one driving wheel, one 
steering wheel and one idle 
(balance) wheel, the two former 
running in the furrow. The 
machine is light in weight and 
the driving wheel small for the 
work it is called upon to do. 
Under soil conditions favour- 
able to it the Farmer Bov 
would probably do more work than the converted Ford and 
last longer. These Ford conversion sets are bound to have a 
very large sale owing to their cheapness and because so many 
farmers already own Ford cars and understand the working 
of them. Such a demonstration as I saw would prove most 
attractive to the man used only to the slow progress of horses 
while ploughing, and no doubt fully as effective demonstrations 
can be given of the machine at work hauling binders, mowers 
grain drills, etc., for all of which | consider it to be really 
far better adapted than for the more strenuous labour of 
ploughing. 

DEEP PLOUGHING OF CLAY LAND. 

A friend of mine whose motto is ‘“ Take nothing on 
trust ’’’ has just reached the semi-final stage in an interesting 
ploughing experiment condemned from its inception by his 
(then) bailiff and other practical men on his farm. I happened 
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Previous to last year it had been ploughed the usual 
depth of 4ins. or 5ins., the soil being a heavy weald clay, very 
hard on the horses. About the beginning of July of last 
year an attempt was made with a motor tractor to plovgh 
deeply, but the ground was baked so hard that two plouglis 
were broken in the attempt, and the field was ploughed only 
about 4ins. deep. The ploughed land was then well disc 





A Ford car converted to a motor tractoy. It is 3: ¢ necessary to vemove the body, as had been 


Gone in this tistance. 


harrowed and rolled (with tractor power) to reduce the clods 
Succeeding this the land was ploughed again, this time a 
full roins. deep, the bottom soil being turned right up on 
top and then thoroughly worked for a seed-bed and drilled 
with winter wheat. The result is a heavy crop, and apparently 
one of the best on the farm. It has now been cut about a 
week, but is still in the field because of the weather. 


TRACTORS IN PARLIAMENT 


N Monday afternoon Sir Richard Winfrey pronounced a 

very explicit and decided verdict upon the suitability of 

the Whiting-Bull tractor to the needs of the Food Pro- 
duction Department. He was asked by Mr. Samuels, the 
Member for Dublin University, if Mr. Prothero’s attention 
had been called to the result cf the ploughing trials at 
3urgess Hill on July 28th last, anc 
in the course of his reply said, ‘‘ Tne 
Food Producticn Depar.ment, after ihe 
most careful consideration, is unable 
to alter its views as to the unsuitabili.y 
of the Whiting-Bull tractor to the needs 
of the Depart ment, and does noi propose 
to purchase any machines of this make.”’ 
And further, answering supplementary 
questicns, he added that ‘“ according 
to the information of the Depart- 
ment, the trials referred to were not 
proper trials at all.” It may be re- 
membered that ‘‘ Ploughshare’”’ thus 
concluded his notice of the trials: ‘I 
must express the opinion that any 
ploughing trial of less than, say, 
100 acres, and which does not incluce 
varying s ils and climatic conditic ns, 
is bound to be unreliable so far as 
comparative tes‘s between individual 
tractors are concerned if a_ general 
average efficiency of each machine is 
to be arrived at.’’ The Controller of 
Agricultural Machinery has made a 
statement which is very much in the 
same sense as this. He says that it 


Wheat grown on heavy weald clay ploughed 10ins. deep, after having previously only been was not an ‘arranged comparative 


ploughed 4ins. or 5ins.; 6ins. of fresh soil turned up from bottom to top. 


to take part in the first act, the ploughing, and have kept in 
touch with the field ever since. I believe it is the general 
belief that with stiff clay soils it is detrimental to plough deeply 
except by gradual stages; that is to say, by increasing the 
depth of ploughing, say, half an inch each year. My experience 
of the field in question appears to prove the above theory to be 
unsound, so I will give an account of its treatment to date. 


test,”’ and emphasises a fact to which 
‘“Ploughshare’’ drew attention, namely, 
that the Bull tractor was handled by an excccdingly expcrt 
professional driver. Mr. Edge says that the comparison of 
acreage ploughed and of fuel consumption is misleading and 
unfair. All this gocs to strengthen the opinion expressed in 
these columns some time ago that there ought to be a public 
and authoritative test of tractors, and that without fear or 
favour the merits and demerits of each should be set forth by 
competent judges. 
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PICTURES OF OLD FARMING 


By Dr. E. J Russe tt. 











Fic. 1.—Tiberius MS., eleventh century. 


Ploughing with four oxen and a wheeled plough. 





The 


straight and tis hindey end 


beam is 


is put in a@ long slit in the plough-tail so as to allow some freedom oj motion. 


MONG the illuminated manuscripts of the British 
Museum are two to which the Keeper of Manuscripts, 
Mr. J. P. Gilson, M.A., was good enough to direct 
my attention as being of considerable interest to’ 
students of the history of agriculture. An interesting 
account of the manuscripts themselves is given by Mr. J. A. 
Herbert in his well known book, “ [!luminated Manuscripts ’ 
(The Connoisseur’s Library, Methuen, rorr) to which the 
reader may be referred for further information 

The older, known as Cotton MS. Tiberius B.V., is of the 
eleventh century, and its agricultural interest lies in its 
calendar pictures, two of which are here reproduced. 

Fig. 1 shows a plough drawn by four bullocks led by a 
young man armed with a formidable looking goad. It is 
not evident from this picture what sort of yoke was used, 
but the detail of the plough is fairly clear. The solid upright 
beam at the end is the tail; the so-called shear board is 
joined rigidly to its base at a right angle ; the latter carries 
the share. Jointed loosely into the tail so as to allow of 
freedom of motion is - plough beam which carries the 
coulter, and is supported at its fore end by a wheel which, 


being of wood, was probably at least as cumbersome as it 
appears in the picture and may have been more so. As 
alwavs with wheeled ploughs, the beam is straight. ‘* The 
plowes that goo with wheles have a stevghte beame”’ says 
Fitzherbert in his ‘‘ Boke of Husbandry,” 1534. The 


drawing is very vigorous and the picture must have come 
originally from nature. The plough is of the same type as 


is depicted in the Bayeux tapestry which, however, shows 
two wooden wheels ; and, moreover, the man looking after 
the animals is apparently riding on the fore end of the plough 
while the other attendant holds the handles. 

The other MS. belongs to the thirteenth century and i- 
known as the Louterell Psalter. The illustrations here are 
very numerous and of considerable beauty, the colours in 
particular being very fine. The plovghing is depicted in 
Fig. 3. The detail comes out admirably : it fits the descrip- 
tion given by bitzherbert ( Boke of Husbandry,” 
closely that we may quote it in full. 


T5534) 59 


the whiche is a lytel bente 
the ploughe- 
that is set fast in a morteys 


The ploughe-beame is the longe tree aboue, 
The sharbeame is the tre vnderneth where-vpon the share is set ; 
sheth is a thyn pece of drye woode, made of oke, 
in the ploughe-beame, and also in to the share-beame, the whiche is the key« 
and the chiefe bande of all the plough. The plough-tayle is that the hus- 
bande holdeth in his hande, and the hynder ende of the ploughebeame is put 
in a longe slyt, made in the same tayle, and not set faste, 
and is pynned behynde, and the 
set faste in a morteys, in the hynder ende of the sharebeame. 
stylte is on the ryghte syde of the ploughe, 


but it may ryse 
ploughe-tayle is 
The ploughe- 
the rest 


vp and go dow(n)e, same 
whervpon the rest is set ; 
is a lyttell pece of woode, 
The sheldbrede shield-board 
the ryghte side of the shethe in the ferther ende, 
stylte in the hynder ende. The fenbrede 
board] is a thyn borde, pynned or nayled moste commonly to the lyft svde of 
the shethe in the ferther ende, and to the ploughe-tayle in the hynder ende 


pynned fast vpon the nether ende of the stylte . . 


1.6. is a brode pece of wodde, fast pinned to 


and to the vtter syde of the 


{the fen-board, ancestor of our mould 


Then follows the description of the staves set at the 
end to keep the plough tail away from the stilt: the 
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eleventh century. 


2.—Tiberius MS. 


Fic. 
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Mowing. 
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Note how the blades are tied on to stout handles. 
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Fic. 3.—Louterell Psalter, thirteenth century. Ploughing with four oxen. The beam is bent, and not straight. In the" original its detail 
is extremely good, showing the coulter, ploughshare, the ‘‘ fen-board”’ (the original of our mould-board) and the attachments to the tail. 
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Note the yoke. 
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Fic. 4.—Louterell Psalter, thirteenth century. Sowing. The land has been ploughed and the seed is now 


Fic. 5.—Louterell Psalter, thirteenth century. Harrowing. This followed the sowing, and was usually heavy work. A man with a 





sown. Birds were a trouble, as all old writers and illustrators testify. 





sling ts shown accompanying the harrow to keep off birds. 
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‘‘ plough-fote”” ‘“‘ to order what depenes the ploughe shall 
go,” the plough share and the coulter. 

The share is a pece of yren, sharpe before and brode behynde, a fote longe, 
made with a socket to be set on the ferther ende of the share-beame. The 
culture is a bende pece of yren, sette in a morteys in the myddes of the plough- 
beame, fastened with wedges on euery syde, and the backe thereof is halfe 
an inche thycke and more, and three inches brode, and made kene before to 
cutte the erthe clene, and it must be wel steeled, and that shall cause the 
easyer draughte and the yrens to laste moche longer. 


The illustration shows also the yoke in considerable detail. 

For centuries the plough changed very little. Markham’s 
description in ‘“‘The Complete Husbandman,” 1612, fits the 
illustration almost as well as Fitzherbert’s. Indeed, almost to 
our own times this type of plough survived. Marshall saw some 
at least as cumbersome in his agricultural tours at the end of 
the eighteenth century. But although he was a facile writer, 
he declined the task of describing the implement. “ To 
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Fic. 6.—Louterell Psalter, thirteenth century. Breaking the clods. 
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gate-post, comprising in its various parts as much timber 
and other materials as would build a highland cart.” 

The history of our farm implements wants writing. 
Allen Ransomes’ ‘“‘ Implements of Agriculture,” published 
in 1843, is the last good book on the subject ; but it is no 
longer easy to obtain, and in any case much material has 
come to light since then. 

To revert, however, to our pictures. After the ploughing 

comes the sowing, shown in Fig. 4, which also, like other of 
these old illustrations, shows how serious was the bird pest 
in those days. One bird is stealing from the sack of seed, 
while another is being chased off by a dog. Fitzherbert 
has much to say on this subject. Then came the harrowing 
(Fig. 5), which must have been very heavy work. 
It is a greate labour and payne to the oxen, to goo to harowe: for they were 
better to goo to the plowe two dayes, thanne to harowe one daye. It is an 
olde saying, ‘‘ The oxe is neuer wo, tyll he to the harowe goo.” And it is 
bycause it goeth by 
twytches, and not alwaye 
after one draughte. 





Here also the birds 
are troublesome, and 
a man has to go 
round with a sling 
throwing stones at 
the birds to keep 
them off. The 
Bayeux tapestry also 
shows the slinger ac- 
companying the har- 
row. The harrow was 
not always sufficient 
to make the earth 
fine enough. It was 
sometimes necessary 
to send men along 
with mallets to break 
the clods, hitting 
them _ sidewavs_ so 
that they should not 
simply drive the corn 
into the ground. 
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And if the barleye-grounde 


‘yl eake with har- 
If the harrows did not break down the wyll not breake with har 
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clods, men were sent over the land with mallets to break them. rawen, Dun: he -chotty,. i 
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Fic. 7.—Louterell Psalter, thivteenth century. Carrying home the corn. Note the arrangement on the wheels 


wolde be beaten with 
malles, and not streyght 
downe; for than they 


e . & beate the corne in-to the 
} erthe. And if they beate 
“ny the clot on the syde, it 


wyll the better breake. 


And the clot wyll lye 


The reaping of 


~~ >” Wr, 
>\ 4 % NE os ¢ 
m+ se % wh 4 , 
nt ’ E Ny lyghte, that the corne 
‘ : ¢ iy maye lyghtely come vp. 


which, however, space 
does not allow us to 
reproduce. In_ this 
particular case the 
corn is shown = as 
being cut low down, 
which, Fitzherbert 
tells us, was done in 
some parts of the 
country, é.g., in Somer- 
setshire, near Ilchester 
and Martock. Else- 
where, however, the 
com was “ shered 
hyghe,” only the tops 
being cut off, the 
straw being after- 
wards mown. Then, 


% ; the corn forms the 
subject of another 
; S (See beautiful illustration, 








for biting the rough ivacks. In the original it is clear that the horses ave arranged in this way not because when the corn was 
they ave frightened, but because the artist had not space to put them otherwise. cut and the sheaves 


describe this extraordinary production verbally,” he says, 
“were impossible. Its component parts, and the names 
assigned them, are nearly equal in number to those of a ship. 

It has a pair of wheels fully as large as the fore 
wheels of a moorland wagon, and behind them is dragged 
a long, thick log of wood, which slides upon the ground as 
the hob or shoe of a sledge, with a beam rising high above 
it which a small farmer of the North weuld be glad of as a 


were standing ready 
for carting, the husbandman took out one sheaf as his tithe. 
Nowe that all these cornes before specyfyed be shorne, mowed, reped, 
bounded vp, and layde vppon the rydge of the lande, lette the housbande 
take hede of goddes commaundemente, and let hym goo to the ende of his 
lande, and begynne and tell .ix. sheues, and let hym caste out the .x. shefe 
in the name of god, and so to pervse from lande to lande, till he haue trewly 
tythed all his corne. And beware, and take hede of the sayinge of our lorde 
by his prophete Malachias. 2 
That being done, the corn is loaded up and so home. 
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DERBY SHIRE, 


THE PROPERTY OF 


THE DUNE OF PORTLAND. 


— — 





N ihe death of the first Duke of Newcastle in 

1676 Bolsover Castle passed to his son, Henry 

Cavendish. second Duke of Newcastle, who died 

1 July 26th, 1691, when his titles (including that of 

Baron Cavendish of Bolsover) became extinct. His 

daughter and heiress, Lady Margaret Cavendish, had married 

John Holles, fourth Earl of Clare, for whom the title of Duke 

of Newcastle-wpon-Tyne was revived in 1694. This duke died 

in 1711 and his widow in 1716, the latter being succeeded 

by her daughter, Lady Henrietta Cavendish Holles, wife of 

Edward Harley, second Earl Oxford. The Countess of 

Oxford died in 1755, and her davghter and heiress, Lady 

Margaret Cavendish Harley, married the second Duke of 

Portland, thus bringing Bolsover into the possession of the 
Bentinck family. 

An inventory of the castle taken in the year 1717 shows 
that it then contained much furniture (including twenty- 
seven bedsteads), but about 1740-1750, in the time of the 
Countess of Oxford, the furniture and pictures were removed 


Copyright. 








DINING-ROOM. 


to Welbeck, the buildings on the terrace were dismantled 
and unroofed, and the lead was taken to Welbeck to cover 
the ‘Oxford Wing’’ which the Countess was engaged in 
erecting. A few articles were left in the Pillar Parlour, the 
Great Dining-Room and the Marble Room, and there was a 
certain amount of tea equipage, as we learn from an inventor. 
taken in 1754. Although the Countess undid part of the 
work of her ancestor, the Loyal Duke, she, nevertheless. 
in 1751, expended upwards of £500 in repairing other parts of 
the castle. Since her time the pile of buildings on the terrace 
has remained a picturesque ruin, while the other portions 
have been maintained in a fair state of repair. In 1779 it 
was proposed that the castle should be used for the con- 
finement of French prisoners, but the project did not mature. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century the Rev 
W. Tinsley, Vicar of Bolsover, was living at the castle, but 
he removed to the Vicarage in 1829, and the new occupant 
was the Rev. John Hamilton Gray, who was Curate-in- 
Charge of Bolsover from 1829 to 1833, and Vicar from 1833 
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until his death in 1867. His widow continued to 
reside there until 1883. 


THE BAILEY WALL. 

This encloses the court to the east of the castle, 
and appears to be a restoration of the Norman 
fortification. It is 500ft. from end to end, is from 
14ft. to 15ft. high, and is a little more than rrft. 
wide. It was originally surmounted by a battlement, 
as may be seen in the engravings after Diepenbeke, 
1658, and in that of Buck, 1727. Portions of the 
battlement remain near the north entrance from the 
castle staircase, and near the archway connecting 
the wall with the gallery. 


THE KEEP. 

This large structure is about 6o0ft. square on 
the outside, and is about 95ft. high. At the base- 
ment the walls are about 5ft. in thickness. It 
consists of four storeys (basement, ground floor, 
and two upper floors), and contains twenty-six 
rooms and some smaller closets. 

From a paved court surrounded by embattled 
walls a broad flight of steps leads to the principal 
entrance. Over the doorway is a figure of Hercules 
supporting a balcony on his shoulders, and he is 
flanked by two lions. These figures are of red sand- 
stone, and they are much decayed. Above the head 
of Hercules is a shield of arms, Cavendish impaling 
Ogle, showing that this portion of the work was 
completed before the death of Sir Charles Cavendish 
in 1617. Another figure of Hercules supporting a 
balcony is seen upon the south-east front. 

Most of the rooms are panelled with oak 
(much of it painted), and the fireplaces throughout 
the keep are very noteworthy, divers of them being 
composed of stone, marble and alabaster, very rich 
and ornate in execution, and standing out from 
the walls like large monuments in a mausoleum. 
Several rooms are decorated with mural paintings 
which are stated by Horace Walpole (‘‘ Anec- 
dotes,” 1762, II, 128) to be the work of Francis 
Cleyn, a famous painter who made designs for Copyright. © HEAVEN ROOM: PANELS AND FRIEZE. 
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the tapestry manufactured at Mortlake, and who died 
in 1658. The roof is of oak and is covered with lead. 
From its centre rises a glazed lantern of dome shape which 
gives light to the most striking feature of the top floor ; 
that is to say, a central octagonal landing, out of which the 
bedrooms open. On one of the panes of glass in the lantern 
may be seen the followirg lines, dated 1840: 

Here I stand 

Both day and night 

To keep out cold 

And let in light. 
Mrs. Hamilton Gray thought that the niches of the octagon 
were provided as restirg-places fcr ladies’ maids, and hence 
they are known as “ chatting alcoves,’ but they were more 
probably intended for statuary. A small turret rises at each 
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corner of the top of the keep, except at the north-east, 


where there is a high tower. 


On the ground floor the prircipal rooms are the ante- 
room, the dinirg-room and ‘he Pillar or drawing-room. 


THE ANTE-Room. 

The ceiling is a plain groined vault, the ribs cf which 
have been painted to imitate stone. The spandrels of the 
vaulting are filled with frescoes. 

THE DrInInG-Room. 

This is panelled with oak and has a groined ceiling 
springing from brackets on the walls and supported by two 
circular pillars with square caps. Over the fireplace is the 
date 1616. On the walls are frescoes representing the 
labours of Hercules: 
(a) the Nemean lion ; 
(b) one of the mares 
of Diomedes ; (c) the 
wild bell; (d) figure 
of Hercules on each 
side of the fireplace : 
and (e) the boar of 
Erymanthus. 


THE PILLAR OR 
DRAWING-Room. 

A circvlar pillar 
(f store with crna- 
mental square cap 
supports the ceiling. 
The walls are 
panelled and_ richly 
painted in brown and 
gold, the wpper semi- 
circular compart- 
ments being filled 
with emblematic 
representations cf the 
Five Senses. 

It has already 
been stated in Part I 
that Ben Jonson 
wrote a masque that 
was performed at the 
Castle on the occa- 
sion of the visit of 
Charles I and Hen- 
rietta Maria in 1634. 
Jonson also compcsed 
a sorg that was surg 
by two tencrs and a 
bass during the 
course of the banquet 
that preceded the 
masque, ard it is 
interesting to think 
that this song may 
have been inspired 
by the decoratiors of 
the Pillar room, for 
in the sorg the Five 
Senses unite to wel- 
come their Majesties: 
When were the senses in 

such order plac’d ? 

The Sight, the Hearing, 
Smelling, Touching, 
Taste, 

All at one Banquet ? 


Let Welcome fill 
Our thoughts, hearts, 
voices, and that one 
word trill 
Through all our Language, 
Welcome, Welcome still. 
The fireplace is 
of stone with dark 
grey or black marble 
columns and alahas- 
ter enrichments. <A 
shield of the arms of 
Sir William Caven- 
dish impaling those 
of his wife, Elizabeth 
“COUNTRY LIFE. Basset of Blore, is 
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supported by cherubs 
on the hood. As 
this shield is not 
accompanied by a 
coronet it in all pro- 
babilitv indicates the 
early part of the year 
1620. Below are the 
mottoes of Cavendish 
(‘‘Cavendo tutus ’’) 
and of Basset (‘ En 
espérance d’avoyr”’). 
The latter is muti- 
lated. The crests on 
the sides of the fire- 
place (Cavendish and 
Basset) are each sur- 
mounted by the 
coronet of a viscount, 
indicating that the 
fireplace had not 
been quite completed 
when the title of 
Viscount Mansfield 
was conferred upon 
Sir William Caven- 
dish on November 
3rd, 1620. 


Se RE eee 


On the first floor 
there are several 
noteworthy rooms, 
namely, the Star 
Chamber, the Marble 
Closet,, and rooms 
known as Elysium 
and Heaven. 
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THE STAR CHAMBER. 

The ceiling is of 
plaster with moulded 
ribs; it is deep blue 
in colour, and in the 
spaces are gilded lead 
stars, which have 
given the room its 
name. The panelling 
is painted with 
numerous figures, 
including Aaron, a 
knight (head and 
shoulders), a young 
man with a cat, the 
Queen of Sheba, and 
Moses with the Tables 
of the Law. This 
last is dated 1621, 
and we thus know 
when the room was 
finished. Round the 
cornice are twenty- 
four shields charged 
with arms, crests and 
badges of Cavendish, 
Ogle and Basset ; and 
other shields of arms 
(Cavendish impaling 
Ogle, and Cavendish 
impaling Basset) are seen near the windows. The jambs 
of the windows are elaborately carved panels of wood, 
painted with figures of Apostles and other saints. The 
projecting fireplace is elaborately ornamented and. reaches 
to the ceiling. On its alabaster overmantel is a shield of 
the arms of Talbot (within a garter, bendy of ten) supporters 
two talbots, with motto, ‘‘ Prest d’acomplir.” This denotes 
Gilbert Talbot, seventh Earl of Shrewsbury, who sold Bolsover 
to his brother-in-law, Sir Charles Cavendish. His arms, 
impaling those of his wife (Mary Cavendish), appear on the 
left side of the fireplace, and those of his wife on the right 
side. These arms either were placed there by Viscount 
Mansfield as a compliment to his uncle and aunt, or else 
they indicate that the fireplace was inserted by the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, in which case it would be somewhat earlier 
in date than the other decorations of the room. 

In the Star Chamber there are twelve pictures repre- 
senting Roman emperors and empresses. These hung in 
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the hall at Welbeck in 1695, and they appear to have been 
taken to Bolsover some time between that date and 1747. 
THE MARBLE CLOSET. 

The floor is paved with lozenges of black and white 
marble, and the arched ceiling is faced with similar lozenges. 
Above the panelling are three semicircular pictures of nymphs 
in amatory attitudes. A fourth picture shaped to suit the 
window represents a nurnber of heads of cherubs. A seven- 
teenth century antiquary mentions this room as “ a famous 
closet built by Sir Charles Cavendish.” He adds that “ in 
the time of the grand rebellion did the wife of one of the 
rebellious party, Major Taylor, make this closet her spinning- 
room for toe and wooll—proh dolor !”’ 

ELysiumM Room. 

The painted ceiling and frieze are the principal features 
of the room. The frieze exhibits divers gods and goddesses, 
including Minerva (with owl), Mercury, Juno (with peacock), 
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Hercules, Venus (with doves), 
Mars, Diana (with crescent), 
Bacchus, Flora and others; 
and on the ceiling thev are 
depicted in joyous fashion. 
In the window arch on the 
one side is a man with a 
globe laughing, on the other 
a similar figure weeping, 
and over the window are 
the words: “All Is But 
Vanite.” 
HEAVEN Room. 


This is similar to the 
preceding room, painted, but 
with Christian symbolism. 
On the frieze are angel boys 
with the various emblems of 
the Passion: spear, scourge, 
sponge, crown of thorns, cock 
crowing, bearing of the cross, 
face of Christ, etc. ; while on 
the ceiling in the centre is the 
ascending Christ surrounded 
by angelic figures playing 
various instruments of music. 
The panels are painted green 
with gilt lines, and with 
designs which are English, 
but which suggest a Chinese 
feeling. The rooms on the 
top floor are bedrooms, one 
or two of them being prob- 
ably used as nurseries. 


NURSERY. 
This is a large apart- 
ment, and the floor is marked 
with nine holes, thus: 


suggesting that here children 
once played the ancient game 
of ‘nine holes”? with mar- 
bles or dumps. 

The fireplace is of stone 
and black marble. It dates 
before 1617, as on it are the 
arms of Sir Charles Cavendish 
impaling those of his wife, 
Catherine Ogle. On the right 
side are the arms of Talbot 
(bendy of ten), and on the 
left are those of Carnaby 
(two bars, in chief three 
hurts). 

THE FOUNTAIN. 

This is situate in the 
Bailey Court. It stands in 
an octagonal reservoir about 
6ft. deep, on each side of 
which are arched niches where 
there were formerly busts of 
Roman emperors. It consists 
of a rusticated square base 
with circular pillars project- 
ing from the angles, where 
there were formerly figures 
resembling griffins and satyrs. 
Over this there is a cistern to 
receive water from the masks 
on the sides of the pedestal, 
on the summit of which is a 
statue of Venus, who has 
drapery in her hands, and 
one foot on a step as if 
ascending from a bath. On 
the cistern is the Cavendish 
crest (a nowed snake) sur- 
mounted by an Earl’s coronet, 
showing that this was erected 
by the Earl of Newcastle 
after 1628. 
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THE RIpING SCHOOL. 


This was probably erected about the same time as the 
similar edifice at Welbeck, that is, about 1623-25. A curious 
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rather more than a century later. They consist of a 
gallery, and several spacious lodging, drawing, dining 
and other subsidiary rooms, which were probably _in- 
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ponderous in style, and 
it is surmounted bv a 
battlement. On the oppo- 
site side is the stately 
doorway to the outer 
court. It is flanked by 
Corinthian columns, and 
is surmounted by the 
arms of the first Duke 
of Newcastle, within a 
garter. This doorway 
was erected in or about 
1605. It is constructed 
of sandstone which inas 
greatly decayed. 
Rk. W. GOULDING. 
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IN THE GARDEN 


THE CANNING OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 
DEMONSTRATION in canning fruits and vegetables 
was recently given in the House of Commons. It 
appears to have been very successful, for many Members 
are now canning the produce of their own gardens, 
while others have sufficient confidence in the scheme 
to set up a communal canning plant in their own constituencies. 
Canned fruits and vegetables have never been popular in this 
country. If garden produce must be preserved, we prefer it 
in glass bottles or jars. The prejudice against tinned food is 
so strong that in years gone by large quantities of canned produce 
shipped from America have actually been taken out of the tins 
and transferred to bottles for the English market. 

We have now practically come to the end of our manu- 
factured stocks of glass bottles, and no one will deny that the 
prospects of our winter food supply are none too favourable. 
It is certain that we shall not get our usual supplies of canned 
fruits and vegetables from America, and it is therefore our clear 
duty to dry or can as much food as possible in order to alleviate 
the shortage in winter. At the present moment there is an 
abundance of valuable food in gardens and allotments through- 
out the land. The wonderful Potato crop has done more to 
lessen the consumption of bread than all the exhortations on 
economy put together. Tet us now see that nothing is wasted. 

The canning appliance which has mct with the approval 
of the Board of Agriculture is known as the Royal Home Canncr. 
It is used in America with marked success, and was first intro- 
duced into this country by the late Mr. R. A. Yerburgh. Early 
in the present year the Agricultural Organisation Society drew 
the attention of the Food Production Department to this 
apparatus, and when it was found that owing to transport 
difficulties it was impossible to import the Royal Home Canner in 
time for use this year, arrangements were made with a Manchestcr 
firm for the manufacture of an apparatus modelled on similar 
lines. Tests with the canner made by this firm having proved 
satisfactory, the Food Production Department approached 
the representatives of the American Government in this country 
and asked them if they might with propriety manufacture the 
apparatus here. A favourable answer having been rcccived, 
orders were placed for the manufacture of several hundred 
canuers of the Royal Home Canner type. 


The canners are now ready and may be purchased through 
the Food Production Department, 72, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, London, S.W., or from the manufacturers, Messrs. Brierley 
of Manchester. The cost of the canner, with stove and accessories, 
is £6 1os., carriage paid. The apparatus is made of galvanised 
iron and consists of a covered boiler or steriliser with a devicc 
for the rapid generation of live steam, trays, anda grate. The 
boiler may be heated by coke, coal or wood fuel, or a gas or oil 
stove may be used. A great convenience of the apparatus is 
that it is readily portable and may be used in the orchard and 
kept going with wood fuel. This saves considerable time and 
labour in the handling of fruit. 

We will refrain from going into the further details of the 
home canner, as these are clearly set forth in a leaflet which will 
be sent free on application to the Food Production Department. 
We should add, however, that cans of 2lb. or 3lb. size are used. 
The cost of the cans is about 3d. each, and the capacity of the 
canner is such that it takes at one charge thirty-six or fifty-six 
pint cans. The time for sterilising fruit is from fifteen to 
twenty minutes; for vegetables it is longer. The actual work 
of canning is quite as simple as bottling; indeed, it is very 
similar except that the lids are soldered down instead of bcing 
fastened down with a screw or clip. From the forcgoing par- 
ticulars it will be seen that the canner is capable of dealing 
with two charges per hour, which works out at about goo 
tins in a day of eight hours. The fact that such considerable 
quantities of fruit may be preserved by this means makes 
the canner of particular value to all who have access to large 
supplies. 

We will now touch upon the canning of a few crops of which 
there either is or promises to be a surplus in many gardens. 

Apples.—It so happens that the varieties which are best 
for storing, that is, the late Apples of firm texture, are also best 
suited for canning. Before canning, pare and quarter the fruits, 
and at once toss them into cold water to prevent discoloration. 
Fill the tins with the fruit, add hot water, and sterilise for ten 
minutes to fifteen minutes, according to the ripencss or hardness 
of the fruit. 

Pears.—The heavy crop of Pears in almost all parts of the 
country affords ample opportunities for canning this year. The 
fruit should be ripe but not soft. Cut in halves, peel and core. 
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Sweet varieties should be covered with hot water and sterilised 
for fifteen minutes; hard varieties are best done in syrup and 
processed for twenty minutes. 

Plums.—The fruit should be well coloured but firm. All 
varieties may be canned. Wash the fruits, pack in cans, cover 
with hot water and process in steam for twenty minutes. 

Peaches.—Where outdoor Peaches are grown the crops are 
remarkably good this year, while Peachcs under glass which 
have been given proper care have seldom been better. Peaches 
are so plentiful in France that we hear of them being fed 
to the pigs. What an opportunity for the home canner ! 
Some growers in England are using the canning apparatus 
for the express purpose of preserving Peaches. They are 
canned, eithcr stoned or whole, and sterilised in the same way 
as Plums. 

Soft Fruits.—Such fruits as Goosebcrries, Raspberries, 
Red Currants and Strawberries, all practically over for this 
season, may be canned successfully. Gooseberries do not can 
well in syrup except when the fruit is firm and nearly ripe ; 
however, they can well in water. By the way, Black Currants 
are excellent for drying. All that is necessary is to place them 
on wire baking trays on an ordinary kitchen range, being left 
there all night for about a fortnight and lifted off in the mornings. 
They will keep for years if necessary. When steamed they 
resume their normal size, and are ready for use either to stew 
or for the making of Black Currant puddings. 











VEGETABLES. 


The important point in canning vegetables is to see that they 
are properly sterilised. They need more time than fruits, and 
if not well cooked they will not keep. Again, some vegetables 
require scalding (blanching) before canning, and for this purpose 
a large kettle of boiling water should be kept at hand. This 
softens the vegetables and assists in their sterilisation. This 
applies to Peas, Runner Beans, Broad Beans, Carrots and 
Tomiatoes. Immediately after scalding dip the vegetables in 
cold water. This preserves the colour, as may be readily seen 
in the case of Runner Beans, and it also helps to prevent the 
canned vegetables from becoming too soft. 

Canning, which is likely to become an important industry 
in this country, is quite a simple proccss, but there is an art 
in using the soldering iron to seal down the lid and to close the 
tiny vent hole in the middle of the cap. Needless to say, the 
inexperienced should if possible get a tinsmith to show how 
the soldering is done. Purchasers of a canning plant in the 
country as well as in London may receive free instruction in 
its use on application to the Food Production Department, 
72, Victoria Street, Westminster, and it is hoped that full 
advantage will be taken of this offer. Canning is undoubtedly 
much quicker than bottling, and is therefore recommended for 
those who wish to preserve large quantities. The cans 
supplied are specially lacquered on the inside, so that the 
contents are prevented from coming into contact with the 
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tinned surfaces. Thus the principal objection to the use of 
cans is removed. a. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ANTS IN GARDENS. 

S1r,—Will you be kind enough to tell me if ants are good or detri- 
mental to a garden ; and if the latter, what is the best method of destroying 
them, as our garden is very overrun with them ?—P. D. Simmonps. 

[We can hardly help placing ants among those that are injurious in gardens ; 
they are certainly unwelcome, though the amount of mischief they do is very 
small. It is only when they make their nests at the roots of a plant that 
any harm is done. When ants are present among the roots of a plant it will 
nearly always be found that the roots are attacked by one of the root-feeding 
aphides. The ants and aphides live together—the ants feed upon the sweet 
secretions of the aphides and in return offer protection to the aphides against 
invaders. It is one of the very rare occasions in nature in which two totally 
different forms of animal life live together for the mutual welfare of one 
another. In order to get rid of ants from the roots of a plant the plant should 
be taken up, its roots carefully washed and freed from the aphides, and then 
replanted elsewhere. The ants’ nest may then be destroyed by pouring 
boiling water, diluted carbolic acid or paraffin into it. Ants may be trapped, 
when it is undesirable to move the plant, as follows: Take a good-sized 
garden pot, stop up the hole at the bottom, half fill it with leaves, and place 
it bottom upwards on the ground close to the plant; then water the plant 
copiously every day so as to keep the soil thoroughly saturated. The ants 
will soon begin to remove their nest to the shelter of the pot, which in about a 
fortnight’s time may be taken away with the nest inside. When present 
in large ant hills it is sometimes necessary to pour paraffin on the ant hills 
and to set them alight. Injections of carbon-bisulphide are also effective, 
but it is highly inflammable and no flame must be brought near to it.—Epb.] 

TOADFLAX AND FLEABANE. 

S1r,—It is asserted that the odour of the deep rich yellow flowers of 
toadflax is very obnoxious to flies, and that flies may be kept out of a room 
by keeping toadflax init. This isan old belief which may or may not be true, 
but it is easy to put the matter to the proof at the present time. The toad- 
flax is common throughout England, Ireland and Wales, and it seems very 
partial to hedgerows, and especially to railway banks. For the benefit of 
readers who are not familiar with our native plants the flowers may be 
described as being like those of the garden snapdragon with the addition of 
a curious tapering spur at the base of each flower. The plant is often called 
a wild snapdragon, while in some parts of the country it is appropriately 
known as ‘‘ butter and eggs’”’ from its pale yellow and deep orange colouring. 
The fleabane (Inula dysenterica) is another common British plant now flowering 
in quantity which might be put to good purpose. It is a brilliant golden- 
flowered Composite with hoary leaves, which grows on barren land and is 
disliked by cattle and horses. The plant gives off a powerful, though by 
no means unpleasant, smell which is said to keep the small disturbers of the 
peace at bay that are commemorated in the first half of its English name. 
The writer has visions of large quantities of this or an allied species being 
dried along the floors of the corridors of a Bulgarian monastery, but after 
spending a night in‘the said monastery there was no evidence of the plant 
having been used there.—C. Q. 





LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


The Rebirth of Russia, by Isaac F. Marcosson. (The Bodley Head.) 
HIS book, although described by the author as frankly 
journalistic and having no serious historic pre- 
tensions, will be a document of priceless value to the 
historian of the future. Mr. Marcosson had the 
luck ‘“‘to be among the first to reach Petrograd 

after the Great Upheaval,” and therefore he is able to give 

a graphic description of events as they occurred. His book 

is vital and to the point. Even in the short space of time 

that has elapsed since it was written, events have moved 
forward, and at the present moment one is less inclined to 
say, as he does, that the Revolution ‘“ wrote on the walls of 
the world the solemn warning that Autocracy’s day was done ” 
than to reflect that Democracy has been put on its trial. 

This trial stands out in bold, prominent, and sad lines in 

Russia, but it would be self flattery to assume that Democracy 

is not being severely tested in the countries where it is thought 

to reign supreme, even in our own. The day of the dictator 

—of a hundred dictators, one might say, who seem, as far 

as one can judge, unlimited as to their power and irresponssble 

as to their actions—cannot be accurately described as highly 
democratic. The one country which has got down to bedrock 
is France. There the will of the people is really ascertained, 
and nothing can be done without it. We cite the example 
of France because it is the most encouraging to Russia. 

The war of 1870 brought revolution to our neighbour, and for 

long it was difficult to believe that cosmos would ever be 

developed out of that chaos. For many years after the 
country seemed to be unstable and unsure of itself. It is 
this new war which has made France as a democratic country. 


In Russia at the moment everything depends upon the force 
of two men, Kerensky and Korniloff. Kerensky has been 
a notable figure from the beginning, and one of the most 
arresting chapters in this book is that devoted to a study of 
his character and history. Before the Revolution Alexander 
Kerensky was scarcely known outside the circles of the 
Labour Party in Petrograd, and yet there is no contesting 
the judgment that “ this man’s achievement makes him the 
one distinct and outstanding personality of the whole crowded 
epoch.” He is but thirty-five years of age and of compara- 
tively humble origin, his father being Principal of the local High 
School at Simbirsk. At an early age he developed that gift 
of oratory by which he is so distinguished now. In the Duma 
he came to be recognised as a force, although at the begin- 
ning he was looked upon as something of a demagogue. How 
when the storm burst his knowledge of human nature and his 
thorough understanding of the German mind enabled him 
to take the lead is vigorously and convincingly told. His 
speech to the Congress of Peasants is remarkable for his 


‘vindication of discipline : 


It may appear strange that I, a civilian, who was never a soldier, have 
undertaken the heavy task of restoring discipline in the army, but I have 
accepted it because I understand that this discipline is based on honour, 
duty, and reciprocal respect. 

I have never known what this discipline is, but, nevertheless, I propose 
to introduce an iron discipline into the army, and I am sure that I shall 
succeed. This discipline is necessary, not only at the Front but also in the 
interior of the country, in order to bring the liberty which has been con- 
quered into the Constituent Assembly. 

With the soldiers he was equally plain spoken. Mr. 
Marcosson gives a vivid account of an interview with him. 
After dwelling on his “ ceaseless flow of speech,” earnest, 
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passionate speech, he goes on to give the following sketch 
of his appearance : 


But more impressive than his speech is the appearance of the man. 
His face is white almost to ghastliness ; his cheeks are gaunt; his eyes are 
deep, black, lustrous ; he looks like one who has suffered and struggled and 
borne the great burdens. He incarnates the stuff of which martyrs are made. 


This is evidently no unworthy man to shape the destinies 
of New Russia. Among the Revolution makers who worked 
with him were Milyukoff; Tereshtchenko, the Sugar Beet 
King; Gutchkoff, the banker soldier-of-fortune ; Prince 
George E. Lvoff, of whom the author has many interesting 
things to say, as he has also of Milyukoff. But his hero is 
Rodzianko, of whom he says : 


Rodzianko broods like a mighty spirit over the Duma. In repose you 
can feel his very presence. When he talks, the great Catherine Hall echoes 
as with the roar of a cataract. Yet this giant can be as tender as a child. 
I have seen him shaken by emotion that left him speechless. Rodzianko 
is a great deal more than President of the Duma; he is a vital force in the 
reconstruction of Russia, who must be reckoned with whatever group attains 
the ascendancy. 


Many of the particulars given of other actors in the 
drama are of a fascinating interest. There is a photograph 
of Gregory Rasputin which in itself explains the cruelty, 
craft, and sensuality of the monk. Of his death, of which 
many accounts have been written, he gives the following 
description : 


’ 


‘*The time has come for you to die,” said one of the aristocrats. 

The monk seized the revolver and fired a shot wildly through the window. 
He was immediately riddled with bullets and his body was flung into the 
Neva. When the policemen, who heard the shots, made inquiry as to what 
was going on, a member of the murder party replied, and not without truth : 
““A troublesome dog has been killed.” 

Though they did not realise it at the time, with that murder the people 
reached a mile-post on their unconscious journey towards the dawn. But 
the killing was not to go unrebuked. 

“*T’ll cover Russia with scaffolds, 

““Take care that one of them is not yours, 
frank than discreet. 


” 


said the Czar when he heard of it. 
” replied a courtier, more 


Rasputin’s infamy is shared by Protopopoff, who con- 
cealed the machine guns sent from England and intended 
for the forces at the front at all commanding positions in 
the city, where they could sweep the streets ; he promoted 
strikes and trouble in the factories ; he hoarded and diverted 
the food and fuel supplies, and indirectly brought the revolt 
to a head. Like a great many cataclysms in the history of 
the world, it partook more of an incidental than a premedi- 
tated character. The crowds in Petrograd were unconscious 
of the direction in which they were being driven, and it was 
the decision of Rodzianko that gave form and outline to the 
movement. Perhaps the most dramatic pages are those 
in which the abdication of the Czar is described. It was 
an astonishing act which showed that the ‘ Little Father” 
had not much pluck. There have been kings and emperors 
who would have preferred the scaffold to this tame sub- 
mission. But there is very little to the credit of the Imperial 
family which emerges from the history of Russia’s Rebirth. 

One is not unconscious of the pity and the pathos of 
it all. At one moment the Czar appeared to be the 
mightiest potentate on earth. He wielded powers incom- 
parably greater than those of any other contemporary 
monarch. He was the cynosure of every Russian eye. 
But there is a turn of the kaleidoscope, and Shakespeare’s 
phrase is the only applicable one: ‘‘And none so poor to 
do him reverence.” 


LITERARY NOTES 


THE VOCATIVE CASE. 

HERE was once a man who, writing to his Fair, 

put the letter by mistake into an envelope addressed 

to a bachelor friend. The friend returned the 

letter with the words: ‘“‘I don’t think the enclosed 

is meant for me, though I did not read further than 
the salutation.”” And the writer of the letter decided that 
in future he would keep his fiercest expressions of regard 
for his last pages and, in the meantime, posted the letter in 
question to his lady, who never dreamed that she was not 
the first thai ever burst into that silent sea of words. 

This little accident proves the importance of the saluta- 
tion, since words which to one might have been the gate 
to every happiness, to another were an insuperable barrier 
beyond which eyes—nice eyes—might never pass. The 
significance which is sometimes supposed to lurk in a post- 
script may as often lie in the invocation. Not that a letter 
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need begin invariably with the vocative case. It may open 
with dignity and affection: ‘‘ To Terentia and to my dearest 
Tullia and to my son.” . 

Ninety-nine letters out of a huudred claim us as dear 
to the writer. New-minted by affection the word still 
comes fresher and more fragrant than any other, even though 
custom has spoiled it by using it formally to people we barely 
know or cordially dislike. We leave now to strangers and 
tradesmen the dignified “ sir’? and ‘‘ madam ’’—too often, 
even so, made commonplace by “ dear.” 

It is also a matter of regret that ‘‘ sir’’ and ‘‘ madam ”’ 
have nearly died out of the spoken language of this country. 
It is long since the time when, an absorbed schoolgirl, I 
was allowed by an indulgent head-mistress to assist with the 
daily marketing, or taken to visit her friends, ina Continental 
town the name of which now rings more than sadly on the 
ear, but to this day I feel the lack of the then familiar 
“madame ’”’ and find it difficult to talk to an old lady in 
a drawing-room or buy a cabbage in the market with the 
courtesy to which I was trained. 

“A cabbage, mademoiselle ? But ves. 
one. All that there is of fineness.” 

‘“ Assuredly, madame—but ever so little worm-eaten, 
perhaps. Ah! there is another of a perfection !”’ 

The cabbage-selling dame in England ma, grant me 
the ‘‘ miss”’ my ringless finger suggests or the ‘‘ ma’am”’ 
my years demand, but, alas! I have no courtesy to offer in 
return. 

The charming letters of Dorothy Osborne written to 
Sir William Temple during those seven long years before 
their marriage begin (when she uses a salutation at all) 
“ Sir,’ and generally end ‘ Yours’”’ o1 ‘“ Your faithful” ; 
but in a few cases the ending is warmer than the beginning, 
and ‘ Eternally, I am yours”? may balance the demure 
“Sir.” And years later she writes to her husband as “ My 
Dearest Heart,” than which no sweeter, quainter salutation 
was ever penned, and ends that she is her ‘“‘ best dear’s most 
affectionate D. T.” 

There is a letter from Sir Henry Sidney to his son begin- 
ning simply ‘“ Robin,” with rather pleasing effect, since the 
context, “‘ I hear well of you .’ proves that brevity 
showed no lack of affection. 

Mr. Boyle, writing to the Countess of Ranelagh in 1649, 
begins his letter ‘‘ My Sister,” and why this is such a gracious 
salutation when “ Dear sister’? would be merely annoying 
it is beyond my power to say. 

Steele’s little letters to his Prue generally begin, both 
before and after marriage, ‘‘ Dear Prue,” though there are 
others in which she is his ‘‘ Dear, dear, pretty Prue,” or his 
“Dear, honoured, lovely Prue.’’ And sometimes she is 
simply ‘‘ My dear,” which is best of all. 

The Duchess of Marlborough was to her husband ‘‘ My 
dearest soul,’ which for some inexplicable reason lacks the 
radiance of Dorothy Temple’s ‘‘ My Dearest Heart.’’ Pope 
writes ‘generally to Martha Blount as ‘‘ Madam,” so a letter 
beginning ‘‘ Most divine’ must have caused a mild sensation. 
But as it was in answer to one addressing him as ‘* My charm- 
ing Mr. Pope,” he had every provocation. 

Cowper, in his letters to Lady Hesketh, addresses her 
with grave propriety as a rule, but one letter beginning 
cosily: “Thou dear, comfortable cousin,’ has the effect 
of the genial scrape of two chairs drawn towards a winter 
fire. ‘‘ My sweetest angel,’’ begins Dr. Johnson to Miss 
Boothby, but Keats, to his fairest, his delicious, his angel 
Fanny, yields place to no man. 

I have never had to write to a duke. I should like to do 
so—but as an underling rather than as a social equal, as one 
asking for her rent to be lowered rather than as one with 
whom he danced the night before. Because then I could 
begin the letter with the superb ‘‘ Mv Lord Duke ’’—even if 
no eye but his land-agent’s ever read it. There is only one 
person to whom I would rather write, and that is to a Lady 
of Grace. I think there are Ladies of Grace with us still. 
So I wait for the day when in hushed ecstasy I fit into my 
penholder a new Waverley nib meet for “‘ My Lady of Grace.” 
Earth has not anything to show more fair than those four 
words. 

But sweet and tender is the simple little greeting: 
‘“‘ My lassie,” written by Hugh Miller to the girl who was 
afterwards his wife. For in love letters as in everything 
else, simplicity carries more conviction than does elaborate 
protestation. There will always be natures for whom “ My 
dear ’’ holds everything that could be said, just as there will 
always be people to whom the most touching epitaph in a 
great abbey is the little one in memory of “ Jane Lister, 
dear childe.” ISABEL BUTCHART. 


Of such, see 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ULTIMATE TYPES OF FARM _ TRACTORS. 

(To THE Epitror oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—Mr. Edge’s letter in last week’s Country LiFe with regard to existing 
types of farm tractors at work in this country raises interest in the considera- 
tion of the types likely to become standard within, say, the next five years. 
The use of tractors for farm work being as yet in its infancy, there are naturally 
many types of machines being constructed, just as there were in the early 
days of motor cars before they settled down to’the one almost universal 
type of to-day. I do not think we shall attain quite such a uniformity 
for farm tractors, because farm lands and farm requirements vary far more 
than roads, the latter, broadly speaking, being the same all over the Kingdom ; 
whereas the quality of the soil, the crops to be grown, and the sizes of the 
fields to be worked in must all affect the design of the farm tractor if it is 
desired to obtain the most efficient machine possible for the work to be done. 
It is too early yet to state with any positiveness what forms the ultimate 
designs will take, but I feel quite convinced that the endless chain track 
is one feature which will be adopted generally. A compact, cheap, medium- 
powered tractor weighing, say, 27cwt. and fitted with ordinary round wheels, 
capable of ploughing, cultivating, rolling, harrowing and seeding operations, 
and also able to haul binders, mowers and light loads on the fields, will probably 
have the largest sale in the near future, as certain manufacturers are turning 
their attention to producing this type after the war at the lowest possible 
price, and the many uses to which the machine may be put, combined with 
low cost price, will no doubt be the inducements which will tempt many a 
farmer to make his first venture in tractor farming. A light type of machine, 
I believe, always will survive for all the operations of tillage except ploughing 
on the larger farms, for which I anticipate that in conjunction with endless 
track (caterpillar) construction, compact machines of considerable power 
for hauling ploughs of from four to six furrows will be evolved, with the object 
of developing to the uttermost the capacity per man power for rapid ploughing 
after harvest. 

Greater power than is now general will also be required for the deep 
tillage of the soil which is bound to be adopted when its good effects are under- 
stood and when it is realised that motor power now brings really deep tillage 
within the bounds of practical farming, and that endless chain track con- 
struction makes it possible to employ powerful tractors without undue com- 
pression of the soil. For the lighter machines already referred to, I believe 
the chain track construction will also be adopted, as not only will it reduce 
soil packing, but on soft ground and when working across ploughed land 
I anticipate that a very high efficiency will be attained, as the chain track 
wiil not drop in when crossing furrows or sink into the ground as a round 
wheel inevitably must do unless it is of an abnormally large size. 

There is one other type which I think will survive, viz., the self-contained 
motor tillage machine as exemplified by the British-built Crawley and Fowler- 
Wyles machines, though doubtless many modifications will be made. Machines 
of this type are one-man machines, very compact, and can be operated in 
small fields. They are constructed to work with ploughs, cultivators and 
harrows, and in some instances can be adapted for use as small tractors for 
hauling binders, mowers, grain drills, etc. It is probable that this type 
of motor tillage machine will be developed for the really small farmer and 
the small-holder in a very cheap and simple form.—PLOUGHSHARE. 


HAY AND THE MIDDLEMAN. 
(To THE Epitor or “ Country LIFE.’’] 

Srr,—Surely Mr. John Askew should apply to himself the last sentence in 
his letter and not accuse others of jumping into print without knowledge. 
He is not correct in saying the middleman had to pay £5 ros. per ton to the 
farmer for his hay. That was the maximum price for the 1916 crop, and was 
not a fixed and compulsory sum, and it included carting to the nearest railway 
station. No producers with whom I am acquainted were fortunate enough 
to sell to dealers at this price. They were met by the argument, “I can’t 
give the maximum price for hay the Government has rejected,” replacing 
the official word “ released ’”’ by one of their own coining to enable them to 
purchase at a lower price than the maximum. The best offer I was able 
to get for my released hay was £4 15s. a ton. Mr. Askew is also wrong in 
saying that all in the stack has to be taken by the dealer, who is careful to 
ieave the unsaleable hay. I happen also to be a horse owner who bought 
hay for my London stable and never succeeded in buying at less than £7 ros. 
per ton, and was practically compelled to use whatever hay was supplied 
to me. The story told me as a consumer by different hay merchants, to 
whom I complained of bad quality, was that they were only able to buy 
rejected hay. Does Mr. Askew seriously suggest that dealers only made an 
average gross profit of 9s. 3d. per ton, out of which they had to provide for 
“bad debts, establishment charges, long credit and high wages”? I still 
maintain that the middleman is able to secure in a few days an undue share 
of the profit for which the producer has had to lock up his capital and work 
for at least a year. Mr. Askew does not deal with the main issue raised in 
the letter of which he complains. Its best support is that since it was 
written the Army Council has raised the price of hay.—C. A. MILLER. = 


PAUCITY OF GUILLEMOTS. 
[To tHE Eprror oF ‘“ CounTRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—In the summer of 1913 it was reported that guillemots appeared in 
greatly reduced numbers around Ailsa Craig and in the various waters that 
they frequent in the Firth of Clyde. Enquiries made further north elicited 
similar information. Along the whole of the Argyllshire coast there was a 
marked shortage of this species, as there was also around Skye and other 
islands. Bag-net salmon fishers were known to declare that they never before 
encountered so few of the ‘“ eoin dubha”’ as they did in the course of that 
summer. So far as can be ascertained, the birds have not yet recovered 


their normal numerical strength. This season they are not to be found 
in very large flocks in many of their favourite haunts. For this shrinkage 
in numbers it is difficult to account. Such fluctuations do not occur often, 
so far as the active little divers are concerned. Old fishermen are unable 
to recall any season previous to 1913 in which any palpable decrease was 
noticeable. Guillemots live entirely on fish, and there is no evidence that 
their food supply has diminished in quantity or deteriorated in quality. 
As to their curious habits I may cite one example. It is a matter of frequent 
comment among North Argyll fishermen that the birds are almost always 
seen paddling their way westwards—to the open sea—and that they are 
seldom observed returning to Ardnamurchan’s rocky shores. Even persons 
who are on the “ grounds”’ at all times of the day are mildly amazed at the 
persistence of the seaward trek, and unable to tell how or when the return 
journey is accomplished. ‘‘I could almost give my word,” a lobster-man 
said to me not long ago,‘‘ that I never saw a guillemot swimming eastward 
in these parts—at all events in summer. And mind you,’ he added, ‘I 
meet thousands of them every summer morning on their way out to sea.” 
The only solution of the mystery is that they return late in the evening, 
between the gloaming and the murk, when their sombre forms are not readily 
distinguishable on the water. The north coast of Ardnamurchan and the 
bluff cliffs of Barra Head are among their favourite breeding-places.—ANGuS 
HENDERSON. 


TOBACCO-GROWING IN ENGLAND. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LiFE.’’] 
S1r,—Will you kindly inform me as to where I can get full information 
regarding the growing of tobacco in England? I have grown it lately with 
great success, and it has occurred to me that if it is profitable I should like 
to go into the industry. Would the Channel Islands be a suitable place 
forit ? Ihave found that it does well at Brighton, as shown by leaf enclosed. 
—A. H. T. 

[A few years ago experiments were conducted with a view to ascertaining 
the cost of growing and curing tobacco and the problem of probable profit 
in Hampshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Worcestershire, Lincolnshire, as well as in 
Ireland and Wales. These experiments (see Country Lire, November 8th, 
1913) were carried out by the Development Commission through the non- 
trading Tobacco Growers’ Society. At that time a favourable view was 
taken of the industry, but we have heard little about it since. The opinion 
was then expressed that tobacco would prove a suitable crop for the poor, 
light land of Norfolk, Hampshire and Dorset. Be this as it may, tobacco is 
a gross feeding plant that responds to a deep, fertile soil, and we are doubtful 
if it could be profitably grown on land where other crops fail. Unsuitable 
climatic conditions have proved a serious handicap to tobacco-growing in 
England, and a single shower of rain just before the harvest might easily 
ruin the crop. Again, much depends upon the Excise regulations. It would 
be advisable to acquaint the Board of Agriculture before proceeding to plant 
tobacco for commercial purposes in this country. We are not acquainted 
with any publication on the subject, but we see no reason why tobacco- 
growing should not be carried out successfully in the Channel Islands if a 
suitable soil and situation are secured.—Eb. ] 


QUEEN’S PARK, BRIGHTON. 

(To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiFE.”’] 
Sir,—By the kindness of Colonel and Mrs. Attree I am enabled to throw 
some further light on the original idea of Queen’s Park, Brighton. Attree’s 
copy of ‘‘ The History of Sussex,” by T. H. Horsfeild, F.S.A., published in 
1835, contains two interesting prints: the first shows the villa as it was at 
that time, and on it the title ‘‘ The Park”’ has been altered in Attree’s own 
writing to ‘‘ Queen’s Park.”” The second is a lithograph “‘ drawn on stone by 
T. Allom,” evidently from Barry’s sketches, if not from an original by him, and 
shows seventeen villas to be built on the estate from his designs. This plate 
does not form part of the book, but has been cut down, folded and pasted 
in, no doubt by Attree himself. It appears likely that it is part of some 
prospectus and that it would have been accompanied by a general plan of 
the proposed lay-out of the estate, and possibly by some letterpress. All 
that remains, however, of such particulars is the following, printed on the 
margin of the plate: ‘‘ This view is intended to shew the general effect of 
villas which are proposed to be erected within the Park in addition to those 
which already exist. The Building plots are confined to the space between 
the upper drive end the boundary wall, they contain an average depth of 
25oft. and may have any amount of frontage that may be desired. The owner 
of each plot is to be at liberty to build according to his own design, subject 
to the approval of the Proprietor of the Park. The interior of the Park 
within the drive is not to be built up but to be left free and unappropriated 
as at present for Lawn and Plantations. The trees of the latter are of 10 
years’ growth and average from 15 to 2oft. high. Access will be afforded 
to the several plots for the purpose of building from a good external road 
adjoining the Park-wall by which the inhabitants of Villas previously erected 
will not suffer the slightest inconvenience or annoyance during the progress 
of new Buildings.’’ So far, however, I have been unable to trace any other 
plan or description of the proposed estate at this early period. It will be 
noticed that Barry has thought it necessary to comply with the taste of the 
time by making some of the designs follow types which are also found in 
Regent’s Park and other estates laid out in the Regency period. The more 
important house designs, however, are entirely coloured by his Italian studies. 
This being the only copy of such an interesting architectural scheme which 
I have so far come across, it will, I think, have a considerable interest for 
your readers. I have ascertained that no drawing in connection with this 
early work of Barry’s appears in the catalogues of the Royal Academy of 
the period.—ARTHUR T. Botton. 
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EFFECTIVENESS IN SIGNPOSTS. 
[To THE Epitor oF “Country LIFE.”’| 
Si1r,—I was much interested in the letter from the correspondent in 
your issue of July 14th on ‘An Enticing Signpost.” The notice 
board shown in his photograph was taken, it appears, in a wood 
in a British possession; but I think there are as peculiar notices 
in some of the woods in this England of ours. The one shown in 
the picture enclosed was photographed in one of the small woods 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire and was in the take of the farmer 
who occupied land adjoining the same. On one side of the wood 
was the land of the farmer, and on the other rough moorland 
where the public were allowed to roam at will. As a consequence 
the woods were entered by many who came on the moor, and 
damage was done to the trees and foliage. All sorts of notices were 
put up, this being the latest one, which, in all probability, will 
share the fate of the previous ones and be pulled down, as the 
farmer thinks it is no more effective. I do not think that the 
wording of this notice or the one shown in your issue of July 14th 
is altogether irresistible, tor the majority of the people who would 
think of entering private grounds or woods do so to do damage 
and, as a general rule, are young lads who are bent on mischief and 
disregard almost every notice, and would thoroughly enjoy pulling 
down similar ones to the enclosed and the one shown in the 
previous issue, together with the tree, if possible. Older people, 
or at least the great majority of them, would never dream of 
going into a wood where there wasa signpost up prohibiting them 


from entering. There are many different methods used and many means 
employed to gain the ends in view, but I think that the most effective 
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VEGETABLE SHEEP ON A MOUNTAIN IN NEW ZEALAND. 


one is the good old sign, ‘‘ Trespassers will be prosecuted. By Order.” 
those who do trespass on private grounds would not care two straws 


whether they were classed as ladies and gentlemen or 
not, but they would certainly have a little respect for 
the stronger notice.—W. SuGDEN. 


(To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.”’] 
Str,—A long flower border that has been given up to 
vegetables has its front edge enlivened by a row of pot 
marigold (Calendula officinalis), this being a herb for 
economic use besides being one of the most gorgeous of 
garden flowers. The flower is the part used; the petals 
are picked off and very carefully dried; they contain a 
good deal of moisture and the process is rather a long 
one, but they dry to a splendid deep orange colour, a good 
shade deeper than that of the flower at its best. In 
homeeopathic practice a tincture is made, which, diluted 
with water, is applied on a clean rag to a cut, and is 
very healing. It was formerly used for relieving con- 
gestion of the liver, but more frequently for chronic or 
cancerous ulcers. As sun drying cannot be depended 
on, we made some trays with wooden sides and wire- 
netting bottom covered with a sheet of paper, that fit 
the rack of the kitchen range.—G. J. 

A WEASEL AND HER LITTLE ONES. 

{To tHe Epiror or “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—While sitting on the veranda outside our house 
recently, we witnessed a very curious and interesting sight. 
A weasel suddenly ran past and presently returned carrying 
a young one in her mouth. One of us frightened her, 
whereupon she dropped it and disappeared. We placed 
the young one on the path in front of us and waited to 
see if she would return for it. In about five minutes she 
reappeared and, taking no notice of the young one, darted 
past us, shortly returning down a long path carrying 


All some five miles from here. 


another young one in her mouth. This operation she PREPARING MARIGOLD 


lying in front of us. 


WEAPON.”’ 


repeated three times, the last time colliding violently with the young one 


We waited for some little time to see if she would 


come back for this one, but her courage evidently failed 
her, as she only showed herself once. Not being able 
to wait any longer, we placed the young one inside some 
shrubs, and as it had disappeared about an hour after- 
wards, we presume she fetched it. 
us and a dog watching her, and on each occasion she 


There were five of 


passed within 12ft. and showed no fear. We imagine 
this ‘‘ flitting’? was caused by the f 
original home by heavy rains.—A. 


of the vegetable 


VEGETABLE SHE 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘“ CountRY LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—By the courtesy of Mr. Walter Barrett I am 
able to send you 


Hooding out of the 
R. MOLINEUX,. 


EP. 


for reproduction this photograph 


sheep 


of New 


Zealand (Raoulia 


eximia), perhaps one of the strangest plants known 


to botanists. 
from the fact 


The 


name 
that, growing in large white tufts on 


““vegetable sheep” arose 


elevated sheep-runs, it has very often been mistaken 
by the settlers for a flock of sheep. 
plants in the photograph grew at least 5,oo0o0ft. above 
sea-level, and were brought down to an exhibition at 
Christchurch, New Zealand.—S. L. B. 


The giant sheep 


THE “CAMBERWELL BEAUTY.” 
{To THE EpitToR oF “ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—On August 7th at Oakwood, near here, I saw a 
Vanessa Antiopa — the 
Forty-three years ago a 
specimen was captured in the forest of Glen Tara, 


magnificent 
“* Camberwell 


PETALS 


specimen 
Beauty.” 


instances of its appearance lately.—E. F. 


FOR 


THE 


of 


DRUG 


I shall be glad to know if there are recorded 
C., Dinnet, Aberdeenshire. 
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SCHOOL RAMBLES IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
(To THe Epitor oF ‘‘ Country Lire.”’] 

Sir,—As a schoolmaster greatly interested in botany and entomology I 
endeavour to encourage my scholars in these subjects and am fond of arrang- 
: ing walks in 
our hilly Lake 
District for 
the purpose of 
enlarging our 
knowledge of 
Lakeland 
flora and 
fauna. Our 
walks and 
cycle rides 
constitute a 
physical train- 
ing which 
seems to be 
phenomenally 
effective, and 
m y_ scholars 
astound their 
parents by the 
distances they 
cover with 
ease. A class 
of boys, con- 
taining two 
boys six years 
of age and 
none over 
thirteen years 
of age, walked 
twenty - four 
THE SCHOLARS CLIMB RED _ SCREES. miles one 
day, incident- 
ally climbing three hills about gooft. to 1,000ft. en route. The other day 
I coaxed a few scholars to Kirkstone Pass from Windermere. Arrived 
there, we climbed the mountain Red Screes (2,500ft.), a mountain 
remarkable for its steepness and its loose rock and “‘scree.’’ Most of 
the scholars were girls; and one girl, eight years old, a frail, wee thing, 
was among the first to the top. Afterwards the scholars “ climbed down ’”’ 
and walked home vid Troutbeck. They were quite fresh on reaching home. 

My photograph gives some idea of the steepness of the climb.—DomIneE. 





A PLANT. CURIOSITY. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘* Country LiFe.”’} 

Sir,—The peculiarity of the kidney bean winding itself while climbing 
contrary to the sun has long been noticed, as also that other winding climbers 
wind with the sun, though I am inclined to think that the honeysuckle climbs 
both ways according to circumstance of growth, and I have seen walking- 
sticks showing that honeysuckles had climbed both from right and left, 
that is, with and against the sun. Some years ago I took part in an ex- 
periment with kidney bean plants, when it was noticed that the bean turned 
from the sun and the woodbine plants climbed on the same rod with the sun. 
The latter were cropped, the bean unwound, and rewound the other way. 
The next morning the bean had unwound itself and had begun again its natural 
climb. Then several beans were unwound and tied with bits of worsted 
to keep them in position. But the beans revolted, some wrenching free, 
others turning back on themselves and, making a kink in the bine, went on in 
the natural way. The attempt was then given up.—THOMAS RATCLIFFE. 


WHEN ‘BUILDERS WROUGHT WITH GREATEST CARE.” 
(To THE Epiror oF “ CountTRY LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—I am sending you some reproductions of rubbings of masons’ marks 
taken in St. Michael’s Church, Westmorland, where are to be seen an 
unusual number. These marks are found on the 
face of the stones comprising the arches in the 
nave, and are those of the migratory masons 
who built that part of the church containing 
them. It should perhaps be explained that 
the church is of different architectural periods 
and the “marks” shown here are taken 
from the twelfth century (Norman) portion. 
These same or similar marks are to be found 
in old churches throughout the country, which 
show that they were built by peripatetic bands 
or guilds of masons, there being evidence 
which seems to point to there having been 
bands of skilled workmen attached to the great 
monasteries and cathedrals which carried out 
this work. Masons’ marks do not appear to 
have been commonly used in Europe until the 
twelfth century, but they occur in the 
eleventh and even up to the fourteenth 
century. The St. Andrew’s cross, hour glass 
shape, and the broad arrow are easily recog- 
nised—the last of these is of very frequent 
occurrence up and down the country. The 
majority of masons’ marks consist of three and 
five lines, and are to be found on nearly every 
medizval building of importance. One hurdred 
and seventy eight such “‘ marks” were noted 
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PROPOSED COLONIAL HERDWICK RANCH—THE DANGER FROM 
WILD BEASTS. 
[To tHE Epitror oF “ Country LiFe.’ 
S1r,—The establishment of a Flock Book for the hardy Herdwick, the little 
sheep so familiar to Lakeland tourists, has speedily been justified by opening 
out the prospect of a foreign trade. After running the danger in early lamb- 
hood of attack by the bold fell fox, the Herdwick may have to face more 
formidable foes in the beasts of prey of British Columbia. Officers now 
serving with the Canadian Contingent in France have been making enquiries 
with a view to starting a Herdwick ranch in one of the islets off Vancouver 
Island. Here the sheep would be less exposed to attack by wolf, bear, 
“panther ” (? puma), and, worst of all, the local dog that has run wild, than 
on the main island. There are no large flocks kept because of the ferocious 
vermin named, and what there are consist of Shropshires, Southdowns and 
their crosses. They do well, but the enquirers think a hardy mountain breed 
would do better. The hills rise, quite close to the sea, to a height of 2,oo0/t. 
The idea is to improve the grazing by burning the scrub timber. The Herd- 
wick lives on bare, hungry mountains in this country, and is probably better 
able to subsist on barren, wet districts in the Colonies than any other breed 
in Britain.—G. G. CARTER. 
ALL THE FUN OF THE FAIR. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—I think the enclosed photograph is rather an unusual picture and 
might be worth a place in your splendid paper. It was taken the other 
day at a 
garden féte 
given in 
Ipswich for 
the wounded, 
and, as usual, 
‘*Tommy 
comes out on 
top.” One 
of Ox 
wounded boys 
just home 
from France 
is seen enjoy- 
ing himself on 
the swinging 
boats.—S. A. 
Brown. 


ECONOMY 

IN COAL. 
THE EpItTor. 
Sir,—It may 
interest your 
correspon- 
dent ‘“En- 
quirer” to 
know that 
small coal can 
also be made 
into. briqu- 
ettes by the 
addition of 
about 8 per 
cent. of 
pitch. Those 
who live in districts where chalk is cheap and easily obtained can 
also economise by using large lumps of it instead of coal. Placed 
in a fire which is well alight, the chalk becomes as red and glowing 
as coal, and lasts for a considerable time.—D1IPLOMEE. 





CONVALESCENT. 
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among the ruins of Furness Abbey some years 


ago.—ALBERT WADE. MASONS’ 


MARKS OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 
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